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“THE DURATION OF THE WAR.” 
A BERGSONIAN MEDITATION. 
L. P. JACKS 


First Speaker. Well, we have one consolation : however long the war lasts, 
every day of its duration brings us one day nearer the end. 

Second Speaker. Not so: every day of its duration makes the end more 
remote. Fragment of a conversation overheard by the writer. 


THE air is full of plans and projects, of hopes and fears, that gather round 
a point of time vaguely denoted by the phrase ‘ after the war.’ To that 
point the eyes of all nations, including the German, are looking forward, 
though unable to discern it. 

Is the point a fixed or a moving one? [If fixed, how far from the present, 
or how near? If nioving, in which direction? Is it receding or approaching ? 
Surely questions of vital bearing on any plan or project we might offer for 
building a new world ‘after’ the war. With what degree of confidence can 
he building be planned if the planners are ignorant of when they are going 
0 begin—next spring or ten years hence? Ignorant of the war’s duration 
§ it not obvious that we must wait till ‘ after the war ’ to know what the war 
eally means, to say nothing of what may be possible thereafter. 

We are reminded of certain theories of evolution—Spencer’s, for example 

which would stand without the alteration of a word irrespective of whether 
he evolutionary process took five million years to accomplish its end or got 
hrough all its stages in five minutes. In these theories time is irrelevant, 
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an empty container without effect on the process or its issues. But is it 
without effect on the war? If so, what do we mean by saying ‘ time is on 
our side’ or, contrariwise, ‘time is against us’? These are meaningless 
expressions if time does nothing. 

According to the first speaker quoted above the end of the war is a fixed 
point. How could it be otherwise if it be true that every day of the war’s 
duration brings us one day nearer the end? Such a judgment would be 
impossible if the end were a moving point, and moving at an unknown rate 
either towards the present or away from it. 

According to the second speaker the end-point of the war is moving, and 
moving not by approaching the present but by receding from it to a greater 
remoteness, like Tennyson’s “ untravelled world 


whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.’’ 


There is a sense in which it cannot be denied that each day the war has 
lasted since it began three years ago has been one day further from the begin- 
ning. But does it follow from this that each day has brought us one day 
nearer the end? Yes, according to the first speaker ; no, according to the 
second. Why this contradiction ? 

The answer lies in the fact that the two speakers were using the word 
‘day’ in widely different senses. To the first it meant a ‘ space of time’ 
(revealing phrase!) as measured on the clock face or numbered in the 
calendar. This space of time itself does nothing, being merely the empty 
container which the days’ doings fill up. Like a yard stick applied to a bale 
of cloth, which measures but does not affect the length of the piece nor the 
substance and texture of the fabric, so the day-measure has no effect on the 
course and duration of the war. Taken in that sense who can deny that the 
close of each day marks a reduction by one of the total number of days the 
war is to last—in other words that it brings us one day nearer the end ? 

To the second speaker it meant the day’s doings, the content rather than 
the container. When a wage earner is paid for an eight-hours’ ‘ day,’ he is 
paid, not for what the clock hand has done in turning round eight times 
(though some wage earners have been known to take that view of the matter) 
but for what he has been doing while the clock hand has been turning round 
Such, on a fair reckoning, would be his ‘ day,’ and such was the ‘ day’ of 
our second speaker. Taken in that sense any given day might have the 
effect of making the end of war more remote—though not necessarily by on: 
day. It might equally have the contrary effect of bringing the end nearer— 
though, again, not necessarily by one day. In this sense every day of the 
war’s duration has a positive effect on it, that of shifting the point indicated 
by ‘after the war,’ in other words, of keeping the end-point continually on 
the move either by hastening or retarding. 

The same difference will be found in the meaning of the more general 
term ‘ duration’ as employed by the two speakers. To the first it had the 
meaning given in the Oxford Dictionary, ‘length of time as in a contract: 
To the second it meant the French durée, the keyword of Bergson’s philo- 
sophy, which has no one-word equivalent in English and most certainly does 
not mean ‘length of time.’ The durée of the war is the enduring ‘go’ of it, 
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the continuous thrust forward of its accumulated and accumulating past into 
the unknown future of its coming phases, the inner and dynamic drive 
which makes it a warring rather than a war and perpetually creates situations 
both new and unexpected—as indeed it has been doing since the war started, 
and so will continue to do till it ends. This it was that our second speaker 
was thinking of, though somewhat loosely, when he declared that every day 
of the ‘ duration ’ made the end more remote. He was thinking of the war’s 
durée—not of ‘ length of time, as in a contract.’ } 

Comparing the two statements, may we not conclude that the second 
speaker was nearer to the reality of the matter? Is not the warring—the 
durée of the war—as experienced by those who take part in it (even in the 
capacity of taxpayer) more real than any space of time? Nearer, certainly, 
to what we mean by the saying ‘ time is our ally’ or ‘time is our enemy,’ 
which obviously implies that time is an active contributor to what is happen- 
ing, and no mere container of what happens. 

On the day these words are being written (August 22, 1942) comes the 
news that Brazil has declared war, and a little later President Roosevelt’s 
message to the President of Brazil to the effect that her ‘ courageous action 
has hastened the coming of victory over the Axis.’ Now it may well be that 
the accession of Brazil to the side of the Allies has increased the probability 
of their victory ; we may even find hereafter that its effect was great. But 
that does not entitle us to say that it hastened the coming of victory. It 
might equally have the effect of retarding that event, of prolonging the strife, 
while yet making the victory over the Axis more assured. But whichever of 
the two effects be the more probable it will not follow that the day marked 
on the calendar as August 22 either hastened or retarded the duration of the 
war by one day. Its hastening or retarding effect may be much greater, or 
much less, than that of any other day since the war began. Which is only 
another way of saying that the ‘day’ understood as a time container of 
events has no effect whatever on the duration of the war, while the contents 
of the container have effects which are incalcuable. Are we not in danger of 
confusing the two meanings of ‘day’? And of ‘ time’ in general ? 

On logical grounds nothing could be more indisputable than the remark 
of our first speaker. But nothing could be falser to our running experience of 
the war. For if it be true, as the first speaker asserted, that each day brings 
us one day nearer the end, it would follow that every day has an equal value 
with every other day in determining the duration of the war. But is that a 
fact ? Clearly not, as we have seen. There is here an obvious discrepancy 
between unassailable logic and the facts of the case, between a conclusion 
intellectually indisputable and our actual experience—a discrepancy by no 
means confined to questions about the duration of the war. Since the days 
of Zeno and his ‘ paradox’ philosophers have been familiar with this, though 
not many have taken it to heart. To this we shall refer later, _ 

Let us return to the reply of the second speaker. Here, too, there is 
matter for criticism. By what right did he assert that every day of the war’s 
duration makes the end more remote? Might not something happen to-day 
or to-morrow which would have the opposite effect of bringing the end nearer ? 


1 The translation of durée, in English version of Bergson’s works, by our ambiguous 
‘ duration ’ has caused much confusion among the critics of his philosophy. 
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Doubtless everything that happens to-day, to-morrow or any other day must 
have the one effect or the other, that of postponing or hastening the end. 
But which? The second speaker, while rightly denying the statement of 
the first, as untrue to experience, was himself making an assertion which, 
while it might be true, might equally be false. Two things, however, may be 
set down to his credit. First, he avoided the absurdity inherent in the first 
speaker’s statement, namely, that the way to shorten the war is to prolong 
it, that the longer it lasts the sooner it will end, which follows inevitably if 
every day the war is prolonged brings the end one day nearer. Second, and 
still more to his credit, he had a better insight into what the duration of the 
war means to those engaged in the warring. For him, as we have seen, it 
meant durée—the inner energy of the war as a going concern, its power to go 
on, to continue, to last, to endure—the difference between the view of a race 
taken from the Grand Stand and the experience of the racing by a rider on 
the horse’s back. By this apprehension of his, our second speaker was launched 
on the way that leads to Bergsonian intuitionism, aceording to which the Real 
is an unresting process of creation, missed by the intellect but grasped by 
intuition, 
“* A motion and a spirit that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.”’ 


To the disciple of Bergson, therefore, the second speaker will seem the 
more promising philosopher of the two; while philosophers of the intel- 
lectualist school will give a higher mark to the first, whose turn for intellec- 
tualism is clearly indicated by the incontestable logic of his statement. We 
leave the reader to decide between the two. 


The bearing of all this on post-war planning, projects for ‘a new and 
better world ’ and the demand for the definition of our ‘ peace aims’ should 
now become evident. It reminds us that while we are laying our plans for 
building a new world after the war, a new world, though not necessarily a 
better, is being continuously created by the warring. Is it not certain that 
when the war ends we shall find ourselves in the midst of a world already made 
‘new ’ in relation to the world in which we now are, and still newer in rela- 
tion to the world as it was before the war began three years ago. The world 
we shall then have on our hands (if the expression may pass) and waiting to 
be rebuilt by reforming effort will not be the world as it now is or as it ever 
was, but a world changed for better or worse in ways quite unpredictable at 
the present moment. 

Is not this frequently overlooked? If current plans for rebuilding the 
world be examined—such, for example, as Mr H. G, Wells has recently put 
forward in Phenia—it will be found that what the planners propose to rebuild 
is either the world as it now is or the world as it was before the war began, 
mostly the latter. But neither of these worlds will be in existence “ after the 
war.” The pre-war world has already ceased to be and the present world is 
changing into another under the impact of the warring. The longer the war 
lasts the greater will be the change to come. These things don’t stand still. 
May it not well be, then, that plans for rebuilding which might have been 
practicable if applied to the pre-war world, or even to the new world which, 
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thanks to Lease-Lend Acts and such like, has since come into being will be 
found irrelevant when applied to the still newer and unpredictable world 
that will confront us at the end of the war? Are we not like architects who 
plan the rebuilding of an old and defective house and then, when the time 
comes for beginning operations, find to their consternation that the old house 
has vanished and a new one got itself solidly erected on the site? Surely we 
should be wise to check our planning ardours by the reminder that the world 
on which our rebuilding operations will have to begin will not be the world 
as we knew it in the past, or even as it has changed up to date. It will be a 
world already made new by the unpredictable duration of the war. 

Yes, by its duration. For this, understood in the deeper sense of our 
second speaker, as its durée, its inner-go and dynamic drive, understood, that 
is, as a concrete warring than as abstract war—this, behind the backs of the 
planners, is actively creating a new world. That is the world we shall have 
to rebuild ‘ after the war.’ What kind of a world will it be? Who can say ? 

In the planning of our personal affairs, our business commitments and 
such like, we are usually more cautious. Were any of us asked te define the 
mode of life he intends to adopt, the scale of his expenditure or the lines on 
which he will conduct his business ‘ after the war’ his answer would probably 
be non-committal. ‘‘ All depends,” he would say, ‘on the duration and 
issue of the war. So long as it lasts I can make no plan, enter into no engage- 
ment, give no promise.” Shall we ever again take a holiday on the Con- 
tinent, or see the faces of our old friends in America, or receive another divi- 
dend from the Company in which we have invested our capital.? Perhaps, if 
the war ends next month ; but hardly if it lasts another three years. Sharply 
contrasted with this hesitancy is the confidence displayed by writers of 
repute in putting forward sweeping plans for the post-war reconstruction of 
the world. Give the war sufficient duration, and the means for satisfying 
the Rights of Man, on which Mr Wells would found his new order, may no 
longer be in existence. The Rights themselves may, by then, have changed 
their forms, possibly by way of shrinkage, and to such an extent that it may 
be found. necessary to base the new order, not on-a Declaration of Rights, 
but on a Declaration of Duties. There are some who think that even now a 
Declaration of Duties would be more to the point. 

The philosophical reader will not be slow to observe that the contradiction 
between the two speakers quoted at the head of this article brings us once 
more face to face with the ancient paradox of Zeno. According to Zeno the 
flying arrow is, in reality, motionless, and Achilles, run he never so fast, 
cannot overtake the tortoise running never so slow.. For the flying arrow 
always is in some definable position on its line of flight, and since the flight 
from start to finish is the sum total of the definite positions in which the 
arrow successively finds itself, the arrow is motionless throughout, like the 
motionless line which represents it on a sheet of paper. In like manner 
Achilles will never overtake the tortoise, since the latter will always have. 
passed beyond the point at which Achilles will have arrived. 

This argument, irrefutable on its own grounds and by its own method, 
has been used by transcendental philosophy to prove that our perception of 
movement, and of change in general, is illusory. In the real world of the 
eternal ideas, the world viewed sub specie eternitatis, in which our transcen- 
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dentalists exercise their dialectic, there is no flying but only the flight; the 
arrow is, so to speak, eternally flown; start and finish are interchangeable 
terms, and the flight just the same flight whether you contemplate the arrow 
as shot from one end or the other. In like manner there is no question, sub 
specie eternitatis, of how Achilles manages to overtake the tortoise, since the 
tortoise is eternally overtaken. Intellectualism gone mad. 

In challenging these a priori sublimities Bergson insistently points out 
that patterns woven by that method immediately dissolve on coming into 
contact with the consciousness we all have of the continuous change, the 
ceaseless flow of our inner life. Durée, dismissed by them as irrelevant, is 
fatal to them all. ‘ Life,’ ‘ mind’ and their related abstractions are easily 
held in the net of the a priori dialectic, like coins in a purse, but living and 
minding, which are real, slip through the mesh. In that inner world all goes 
forward sub specie durationis ; there nothing stands still sub specie eternitatis. 
The same is true of the war—an abstraction ; and of ourselves as immersed 
in the warring—a reality. To be known in their reality both the warring 
and the warriors must be known sub specie durationis ; in other words, as 
changing, as on the move. 

Viewing the matter in that light who can fail to see that no new and 
better world will be created ‘ after the war ’ unless we, its would-be creators, 
have changed for the better in the meantime? Are not the two things 
equivalent ? For if the people who live in the world change for the better 
while the war is going on will not a better world have been created by that 
very fact when the end comes ? Whereas, if they have not changed for the 
better, will they be capable either of creating a better world or of meeting 
the moral demands of any New Jerusalem that may be sent down to them 
ready-made from heaven? How get a new mind if they have only their old 
minds wherewith to get it ? 

When the Mad Hatter explained to Alice that, if the hands of the clock 
moved fast enough, her morning lessons would be over in a twinkling and time 
come for dinner, Alice replied : ‘‘ That would be grand ; but then, you know, 
I should not be hungry for dinner.” A significant reply, which may serve to 
remind us of something we are prone to forget—that the good things the 
future has in store, such as a dinner ‘ after’ morning lessons or a new and better 
world ‘after’ the war, will be thrown away on us, unless we in the meantime 
have grown ready for them and capable of putting them to a good use. Like 
the premature dinner contemplated by Alice, the vast developments of 
modern science took place before humanity was morally prepared to digest 
them ; the League of Nations, in like manner, was created before the nations, 
intent on their Rights, were ready for their Duties. 

From these considerations the conclusion seems to emerge that our plans 
for improving the framework of the world will come to nothing if the human 
material which forms the living substance of the framework, as of everything 
within it, and is the source of all other improvements, be left unimproved. 


All hinges upon that. 
L. P. Jacks. 


OxFORD. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE versus THE RIGHTS OF 
MAN. 


EDWARD W. HIRST 


“Our of .:. . two thousand million obdurate, irrational human beings we 
have to build a new world.” In these words from his recent book Pheniz, 
p. 56, Mr. H. G, Wells poses the problem of reconstruction. Its solution, he 
maintains, lies in the realisation of the Rights of Man, which, he says, “ is a 
Gospel in itself” (p. 97), and on which he exhorts humanity to fix its hopes 
for a better future. Such Rights, if respected, may, of course, deliver the 
world from much that is unjust ; but in our opinion they scarcely constitute 
a “* Gospel.” Useful as far as they go, their power to save mankind is limited. 
Indeed they point to the need of another kind of Gospel which is more 
adapted to the confessedly “ irrational’? nature of man, and which is ulti- 
mately more effective. What, after all, are “rights”? ? In Tawney’s words, 
“a right is simply a power which is secured by legal sanctions, residing in one 
man, of controlling with the assistance of the State the action of others.” 
That States exist is a witness to the social nature of man; but that the 
action of the State is necessary to enforce certain privileges for its citizens is 
also proof that man is not social enough. Hence privileges have to become 
“rights.” When these rights are dignified by the ambiguous epithet 
“ natural,”’ the implication appears to be that they are based on “ reason.” 
Whether reason is understood in the Stoic or the Kantian sense, the inference 
is that rights are a possession of the individual life as such, and that the 
relationship between one individual and another is merely that of equality of 
ownership. 

A civilisation based on equality of rights is certainly an achievement ; 
but it is necessary to guard against the facile but false assumption that such 
equality is all that is required to create unity in society, which is surely the 
essential basis for social, national and international stability. Man being 
“irrational ” (“‘ The craving to be a ‘ bit better’ and look down upon others 
is natural to all human beings,” cf. Phenia, p. 71), equality enforeed by 
the State conceals an underlying tension between the dispossessed whose 
privileges have been curtailed and the newly emancipated, avid for the 
retention, if not for the increase, of their rights. Neither the Stoic nor the 
Kantian docrine of reason, as we try to show below, succeeds in bridging the 
chasm between man and man, and in establishing instead of equality an 
intimate and generous unity. Yet in the absence of such unity Declarations 
of Rights, Charters and Pacts provide guarantees for universal peace and 
prosperity which are only more or less precarious. The great need of humanity 
is not so much liberty, or equality, as fraternity, which itself ensures the 
others, and without which they themselves are but makeshifts. In some 
respects ancient seers, in particular the Chinese philosopher MoTsu (B.c. 470- 
890) in his treatise Love of All, were in advance of some modern thinkers in 
realising that the crucial problem of society is ethical rather than merely 

7 
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political ; that it is in fact a question of the personal attitude of man to his 
neighbour. , 

After a brief history of that inter-personal principle of conduct known as 
the Golden Rule, we conclude with an exposition of it in its Christian setting. 
In the teaching of Jesus this Rule becomes a veritable Gospel of brotherhood, 
but of brotherhood only because men are called by him first of all to become 
through penitence and faith children of a God of Love. It is this contrite 
devotion to the universal Father which can transform the sundered children 
of men into members of one family in spiritual fellowship. The Golden Rule 
in its secular formulation, in spite of the fact that it is both ancient and wide- 
spread, seems to have exerted little influence on the course of civilisation 
apart from the spheres of law and politics. No further proof of this surely is 
required than the long story of man’s inhumanity to man culminating in the 
tragic condition of the world to-day. And yet the Rule is said to be “ just 
common sense.” Its comparative impotence in the realm of practice is 
largely due, we suggest, to a too great reliance on the dynamic power of the 
idea of equality. Its Christian counterpart by transcending that idea is, we 
contend, much more adequate to the problems of human nature, 

A brief review of the history of the Rule naturally starts with the early 
version by Confucius. According to him it was concerned entirely with the 
art of reciprocal behaviour in what were known as the five natural relation- 
ships: parent and child, sovereign and subject, husband and wife, elder and 
younger brother, friend and friend. A disciple interpreted the matter thus : 


‘**‘ What a man dislikes in his superiors let him not display in the treat- 
ment of his inferiors ; what he dislikes in the treatment of his inferiors, 
let him not display in the service of his superiors; what he hates to 
receive on the right, let him not bestow on the left—this is the way of 
the measuring square.” 


Reciprocity of action was conceived by Confucius in so abstract a manner as 
to justify even the requital of evil by evil. Such an ethic, detached as it 
was from any form of religion, has been summarised as that of social pro- 
priety ; its specific purpose was the promotion of order and peace in the 
community, primarily, if not solely, in the province of Shantung. 

Passing from China to Greece and Rome we find that the Stoic version— 
‘** What you do not wish to be done to yourself, do not to.another ”—is con- 
cerned also with impartiality in behaviour. Equality of treatment, especially 
in the administration of law, was supposed to follow from the fundamental 
equality of the status of all men: each person was thought of as sharing in 
one and the same World-Reason, and therefore entitled to an equality of con- 
sideration in certain respects. There is no need to stress here the importance 
of this conception, or to enlarge on the influence it has exerted on the develop- 
ment of justice. Its dynamic was revealed in great social upheavals like that 
of the French Revolution, and in its support of the theory of democracy. 
Historically, however, its value has been chiefly of the negative kind in the 
form of protests against glaring inequalities of status and circumstance. Its 
constructive results have been disappointingly meagre. Stoicism failed to 
produce on any considerable scale a harmonious community. On the con- 
trary, its doctrine of self-sufficiency tended to create in men an impenetrable 
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crust of individuality. All were equal, no doubt, but all were isolated, each 
in his possession of his share of the Logos. In their intellectual conception 
of reason there was nothing warm or generous enough to draw the souls of 
men together in intimate union. The citizens in the World-City of Zeus 
might pride themselves on their common status; but nothing like a Stoic 
brotherhood on any large scale eventuated. If we think of this equality of 
man with man in terms of rights, we cannot even in this case expect any deep 
social harmony to ensue. As has been truly said: “ Rights have no power 
to bind individuals together, but rather a tendency to separate them.” Self- 
fishness will keep breaking in: individuals and peoples will claim more than 
their rights. Even whole nations may rise up and, as at present, spill the 
blood of the world in an attempt to kill the very idea of equality. 

Kant regarded the Golden Rule as a deduction with qualifications from 
the Categorical Imperative : ‘“‘ So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine 
own person or in that of another, in any case as an end withal, never as a 
means only.” It must be admitted that this Kantian formula has great 
negative value; it at least condemns the exploitation of man by his neigh- 
bour. Nevertheless the doctrine that man is an end in himself leaves the 
individual in moral isolation. Indeed the very metaphysic of Kant precludes 
any ethical assistance by one man to another. Each can contribute to the 
other’s happiness; but in the matter of goodness the individual is alone 
with himself. In the Critique of the Practial Reason there is at least one clear 
statement which definitely excludes from the essence of morality any inter- 
personal element. Kant there declares that other persons are never in any 
case an object for our “‘respect.’’ The object of respect is, strictly speaking, 
not another person, even though the situation may be a social one, but 
rather the “‘law”’ which the example of another person’s obedience exhibits. 
When he likens his own view of morality to the Jewish and Christian principle 
of love to one’s neighbour, Kantian love turns out to be nothing more than 
the practice of social duty, not from any regard for the neighbour as such, 
but from reverence for the moral law. The primary concern of each man is 
thus with himself, and only indirectly with others. In spite of the loftiness 
in certain respects of the Kantian ethic, its doctrine of man as an end in 
himself is liable in practice to lead to something like self-worship. 

Passing now to the New Testament, we leave behind the idea of mere 
reciprocity of behaviour and reach the higher conception of interpersonal 
unity. When Jesus in Matt. vii. 12 enunciated the Golden Rule in its positive 
form (‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them ”’) he identified it with “‘ the law and the prophets.” To 
the same authority he ascribed the commandment “* Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” If in such a connection we may apply the axiom 
“things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another,” then 
we may conclude that for Jesus these two precepts were not only consistent 
with each other, but virtually equivalent. No doubt the love of one’s 
neighbour as oneself involves a certain reciprocity or impartiality in the 
sphere of action, but the converse does not necessarily hold good. Indeed 
we can conceive of instances of reciprocal behaviour in which the hearts of 
the agents are not sympathetically engaged. The conduct of both may be 
objectively right and nothing more. In the teaching of Jesus, however, the 
Vor, XLI. No. 1. a 
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two versions of social duty are inseparably connected, reciprocity of conduct 
being but the outward expression of the love of neighbour, and of little value 
without it. Such love is much more than an impartial treatment of one 
another ; it is nothing less than a union of hearts. It has been contended 
that even Confucius glimpsed this ideal when he expressed his principle of 
conduct by an ideogram meaning “ my heart as yours.” There is no doubt, 
however, that MoTsu, who was born about 200 years later, definitely 
adopted universal love as his ethic. 

At least one of our modern moralists, Professor H. J. Paton, appears to 
approximate to the Jewish-Christian position by his view of goodness as 
coherence of wills. Important reservations, however, need to be made. If 
such coherence is to resemble Christian love, it must be much more than 
coherence with a small group for a specific purpose, such as a game, or an 
artistic or an intellectual pursuit. Also it must imply much more than the 
co-operative effort to establish and work social institutions. The ethical 
quality of the sociality in such forms of combination varies greatly : some of 
it is an expression of the herd instinct ; some of it rises no higher and goes 
no deeper than is necessary for mutual convenience. By contrast Christian 
love is coherence, not necessarily with the volitions of others in their concrete 
actuality, but with the persons themselves in what is, or should be, their 
fundamental interest. That interest, declared Jesus, is the supreme love for 
God. In Jewish tradition love of God and love of neighbour had long 
existed as separate commandments, but apparently they were not combined 
till about 100 years before Christ in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
(Iss. v. 2; Dan. v. 8), and then as though they were co-ordinate in rank. 
Jesus, however, graded them, and in effect taught that we must love 
others as ourselves for the greater glory of God. Our sharing in all 
possible forms of service must as far as practicable be made an aid-to filial 
devotion unto our Heavenly Father. 

One or two inferences from the Christian setting of the Golden Rule 
seem timely. 

Firstly, the problem of the balance between the love of self and the love 
of others is solved, at any rate in principle. There is clearly a Christian self- 
love ; it differs from the Butlerian type, and is such a regard for oneself as 
God’s child as will realise His purpose in one’s life. Devotion to one’s 
neighbour must accordingly have the same ultimate aim. The criticism has 
been made that 


‘there have been many men, and probably still more women, who have 
loved their neighbours, not merely as themselves, but far more than 
themselves ; who have given up their lives, not only in death but better 
still in life, for their neighbours, for loved individuals, for their country, 
for humanity.” : 


Such instances of extreme self-sacrifice must, of course, be exceptional. If 
every person died for his neighbour, there would ere long be no neighbour 
for whom to die. If every person for others’ sake neglected himself in health, 
industry, or culture, there would eventually be left no one in the position of 
helper, for all alike would then be needy and helpless. Moreover, not only 
would such a disproportionate love of neighbour prove impracticable as a 
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universal practice, but it would virtually make the good of the neighbour 
intrinsically superior, and would be inconsistent with that equal relationship 
of each individual to the Father whose children we all are and whose glory 
should be our common purpose. Nevertheless, there are some persons whose 
native altruism is so strong as to bear them onward almost unthinkingly, 
even to lengths that are uncalled for, and indeed unwise. Occasions arise, 
however, in our imperfect world, and at present in abnormal frequency, as 
in a war for freedom and justice, when sacrifices even of life itself are 
demanded. Such sacrifices should be made primarily as an offering to God. 
However “ sweet ” it is to die for one’s country, it is sweeter still to die for 
the advancement of the Divine Kingdom in the world. So to die is to die unto 
the Lord; and thus to die is not to perish, but to win life that is life indeed. 

Secondly, the Christian version of the Golden Rule is superior to its 
secular counterpart in that it goes beyond the idea of reciprocity in conduct 
or of the equalisation of rights, and requires between man and man that 
community of heart which proceeds only from a common loyalty to God. 
Of course such community does not dispense with justice ; on the contrary, 
it includes and yet transcends it. We have already recognised that on the 
plane of rights there is always tension, whether between individuals or 
nations. Yet there is a fear that some may think to-day that social and 
international stability may be ensured by pacts and charters, which exercise 
a certain glamour and invite a pathetic trust in their inherent potency. Of 
course these instruments are of themselves quite weak and fallible. The 
peace and harmony of mankind depend upon the kind of people who accept 
these pacts. In actuality men are swayed, not by cold reason, but by strong 
instincts which they have an inveterate tendency to organise in their own 
exclusive interests. How is the permanent collaboration of men and of 
peoples to be guaranteed? Where is the basis and inspiration of brother- 
hood, and whence comes that “ life-long love of comrades ” of which poets 
have sung? There is an instance of natural corporate unity in the family, 
where through relationship to the same parents children share a common 
flesh and blood, and feel a common loyalty. Nor can we think of the union 
of man with his neighbour save after the analogy of the family and in terms 
of brotherhood. Brotherhood, however, without Fatherhood is meaningless, 
and lacks any ground of unity. Now it is in this relationship to Fatherhood, 
even the Fatherhood of God, that Jesus set the love of man for his neighbour. 
Nor does he give us any hope of harmony and peace between man and man 
save as we all become through penitence and faith children of the God of 
Love. Such penitence and faith make us brothers also in the common need 
of heavenly grace. In this spiritual bond of religious trust lies the only hope 
of a brighter future for mankind. Justice is not enough ; only love can solve 
the human problem. It is only through faith in God that love is born and 
sustained. Meanwhile, the world seems less concerned with a return to faith 
than with questions of material rights. Absorbed by the obvious, it forgets 
the essential, loses its soul, and forfeits hope. Yet it is to those who seek first 
the Divine Kingdom that all other things are added. Men in their wisdom 
think otherwise ; but hath not history itself made foolish the wisdom of this 
world ? 


Epwarp W. Hirst. 
ALTRINCHAM, 








“KNOW THYSELF”—BUT HOW? 
F. C. COPLESTON, S.J. 


“ Know thyself,” said the Greek maxim. But is this such an easy task ? 
Can we ever say that we really know ourselves? That we cannot compre- 
hend Almighty God is clear enough ; for that Infinite Being, the inexhaustible 
richness of the Divine Perfection, is incommensurable with the finite intelli- 
gence occasions no astonishment. Even Spinoza admitted an infinity of 
Divine Attributes of which we know nothing; even Hegel himself would 
admit, or ought to admit, that the infinite self-dialectic of Reason cannot be 
fully comprehended by any particular finite intellect, even by that of a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Berlin. The theologians speak to us 
about substantial relations and the immanent Life of the Blessed Trinity, but 
none of them are so foolish as to assert that the finite is equal to or greater 
than the Infinite. No, the incommensurability of God and man is a fact 
which we find no difficulty in admitting. But the commensurability of the 
self, our self, and our finite intelligence seems to us equally clear : we cannot 
comprehend God, but we could at least know ourselves fully. Yet can we 
be so certain of this? We certainly do not know ourselves fully when we 
come to the years of discretion—that at any rate we must admit. But is 
there any point in our lives when we can say that we know ourselves fully ? 
A new set of circumstances arises in life and a perhaps hitherto unsuspected 
side of our character is made manifest, not only to others but also to our- 
selves. We have no a priori knowledge of our character: rather does our 
character become gradually manifest to us, and even at the very end of our 
lives we can hardly pretend that we possess an exhaustive knowledge of our- 
selves. After all, the process of self-manifestation is continuous : whether it 
be stopped at the age of thirty or fifty or ninety, it is not yet complete : we 
feel that when we see ourselves before the judgment-seat of God we shall 
have much to learn. St. Augustine prayed, not only for knowledge of God 
but also for knowledge of himself—Domine, noverim me, noverim Te !—and 
why should he pray for knowledge of himself if he felt convinced that he 
already possessed it or that he could obtain it without the divine assistance ? 

The process of self-manifestation is therefore never exhaustive at any one 
point in this life, never completely rounded-off and ready for the pigeon-hole 
of memory. But this is only one side of the matter. Our characters are not 
something given a priori, given to start with, which then unroll themselves 
continuously in time, determining all our actions. The German philosopher 
Schopenhauer thought that our characters determine our actions ; a man of 
this character will act in this way and act necessarily in this way ; the per- 
suasion of freedom is simply due to the fact that we have no a priori intuition 
of our characters. Our characters only become manifest to us in our actions, 
and because we do not know our characters fully we cannot foretell our 
actions. Our actions therefore seem to be free: it is only through reflection 
on the truth (i.e. what Schopenhauer considered a truth) of character-deter- 
12 
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minism that we come to see that our actions are not free but determined. 
This is a false view, false in the conclusion that our actions are determined, 
false in the premise that our characters are something given from the start. 
Our characters are created by us—and that is one of the reasons why we 
cannot say that we have a complete and rounded-off knowledge of ourselves : 
we are constantly making ourselves, and making ourselves by our acts of free 
choice. Choice—that is the other side to the picture. We have not only to 
know ourselves but also to choose ourselves, 

To choose ourselves—what does that mean? To choose ourselves as we 
are in our phenomenal character ?—but that means the absence of all ideal ; 
it means incurring Nietzsche’s charge against Herbert Spencer, ‘“* Total 
absence of all ideal save that of the mediocre man.” To choose ourselves as 
we will be a year, a decade, from now ?—but that is impossible from lack of 
knowledge. No, to choose oneself does not mean choosing oneself in one’s 
phenomenal character in relation to any given moment of time but choosing 
oneself in one’s constant relation to Another. And “ choosing ” in this con- 
nection means acknowledging, accepting and willing: it means recognising, 
accepting and willing that relation of the finite being to the Infinite Being 
which is affirmed in St Thomas’ doctrine of the transcendental relation of the 
creature to the Creator. And this throws light on the problem of the Know 
thyself. We cannot know our characters as given completely at the start— 
for they are not given completely at the start : we cannot know them com- 
pletely at any given moment of time—for they are not given completely and 
conclusively at any given moment of time, unless indeed at the final moment 
which is the beginning of eternity : but we can know ourselves in our constant 
relation to Another, in our constant relation to the Transcendental Ground 
of our being. Knowledge of ourselves and choice of ourselves do not refer to 
our changing self-manifestation and self-creation in time so much as to our 
constant relation to God. Knowledge of oneself is pre-eminently knowledge 
of oneself in relation to Another, knowledge before God, and choice of oneself 
is pre-eminently choice of oneself in relation to Another, choice before God. 
Therefore St Augustine could pray, Domine, noverim me, noverim Te—as 
though to say, “‘ Lord, may I know myself in my relation to Thee.” 

Knowledge therefore, the kind of knowledge in question, exists or is 
sought with a view to choice. We desire to know ourselves, we pray to know 
ourselves, in order that we may choose ourselves: we desire to know our 
constant relation to God, in order that we may choose ourselves in that 
relation, voluntarily choose that relation in a free act of submissive accept- 
ance. Knowledge without choice is barren, and choice without knowledge is 
blind : it is knowledge issuing in choice that is fruitful. Herein lies the true 
integration of personality, that through our knowledge and choice we may 
come to integrate more and more our phenomenal characters and our actions 
in time with the underlying character of our being, our constant relation to 
God. Now this relation is essentially the relation of the finite to the Infinite : 
hence the knowledge of which we speak is the knowledge of the finite in 
relation to the Infinite, and the choice of which we speak is the choice 
of the finite in relation to the Infin‘te. The knowledge and the choice are, 
in a sense, sub specie eternitatis, but they are knowledge and choice of the 
finite—in its relation to the Infinite. It follows, that man must know his 
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finitude and must will his finitude—in its relation to the Infinite : he must 
be content with his bounds, his limits, the bounds and limits of the finite, 
not striving after a false infinity. 

Not to strive after a false infinity. Who would ever dream of such a 
thing? Well, the Romanticist for one. The Romanticist certainly wants to 
come to himself, to be himself, but he does not want to come to his true self, 
to affirm and choose his true self, i.e. the finite self in its relation to the 
Infinite, because finitude means limit, bounds, something definite, and 
limits, bounds, definition are abhorrent to the Romanticist. He will try all 
things, experience all things, become all characters. The Humani nihil a me 
alienum puto he interprets in a false sense, trying to realise in himself every 
possible human experience, every possible human character, every mask, 
every persona of the human stage. Like Faust, he will open up to himself the 
riches of possibility, drinking the nectar from every flower, knowing no 
halting-place. He has no form, no fixed outline, because he desires to be all 
forms, striving after a false infinity. But in this way he never comes to his 
true self, never realises his true personality, never*integrates himself, never 
knows and chooses the finite in its essential relation to the Infinite, the true 
Infinite. And what is the result? The persistent melancholy of roman- 
ticism, the melancholy that comes from seeking form, of seeking the integra- 
tion of personality, where it can never be found. The Romanticist seeks for 
infinity but finds nothing but the false infinity, the infinity of shapelessness. 
Avoiding finitude on the one hand and the true Infinity on the other he 
becomes lost in a no-man’s land of the spirit, flying from the two poles of 
existence, gazing round on the empty wastes—and not only does the ground 
fly from beneath his feet but his very self eludes his grasp. Denying the 
Other he is doing his best to destroy himself. 

An illustration of the elusiveness of the self when it is not grasped and 
affirmed in its relation to the Infinite may be found in the writings of the 
Italian dramatist, Pirandello, though he depicts the melancholy of those who 
build up a character, a personality, that stands to them for the real self, and 
then, in some concrete situation of life, find the veil of deception rent beneath 
their eyes, rather than the melancholy of the romanticist who is seeking for a 
false infinity. We think that we have formed a stable character and appre- 
hended it—and life comes and knocks the idol down: we find, that we did 
not really know ourselves, that the character we thought we had formed is 
but an unsubstantial illusion, necessary for life—we cannot help forming the 
illusion—but at the mercy of life in its resistless flow which shatters and 
sweeps away the illusion. “I think that life is a very sad piece of buf- 
foonery ; because we have in ourselves, without being able to know why, 
wherefore or whence, the need to deceive ourselves constantly by creating a 
reality—which from time to time is discovered to be vain and illusory.” 
‘** You think that reality is something fixed, something definite, and you feel 
as though you were being cheated if someone comes along and shows you that 
it was all an illusion on your part ” (Each in His Own Way). But whether 
the melancholy be that of the man who seeks to assert a formed character 
and finds that life and the changing circumstances of life shatter his illusion 
or that of the Romanticist who strives after a false infinity and never builds 
up anything definite, real or illusory, the root of it is to be found in the 
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failure to know the finite self in its relation to the Infinite and to choose that 
true self, that abiding relationship that remains constant beneath the shifting 
play of mood and circumstance, beneath the persistent hurry of the future . 
into the past. This knowledge and this choice give a sure rock on which to stand. 

This sure rock and resting-place may be attacked and undermined in 
different ways. For example, it may be undermined by those philosophers 
and theologians who attempt to “ mediate ” or to explain away the essential 
relation of the finite to the Infinite, to the eternally Other. For them the 
Otherness of the Divine belongs to the sphere of unreflective picture-thought 
or imagination and must be resolved in a higher type of knowledge. God is 
not essentially other than man, the Infinite and the finite are not the two 
poles of existence : for reflection, for philosophy, they merge in the concrete 
Infinite. Thus for Hegel, Faith really belongs to the sphere of immediacy and 
is a transitory phenomenon which must be “‘ mediated,” i.e. explained away 
philosophically. The antithesis God-man, Infinite-finite, is an antithesis that 
must be resolved in the concrete synthesis of God and man. This really 
means that the historic synthesis, the incarnation of the God-Man, is in no 
ultimate sense unique ; it is but a figurative type of the synthesis of God 
with humanity. In this way the Actual Infinite is robbed of transcendence 
and ultimately of content, while on the other hand man is falsified and his 
essential relation to the Other is denied. Thus all thinkers of the type of 
Hegel or Gentile—or of the “* Modernist ’”’ movement for the matter of that— 
falsify the nature of man as well as the Nature of God and try to render 
impossible the knowledge and choice of the true self. They contribute in this 
way to the ruin and downfall of human culture. For man is the bearer and 
creator of culture, and how can he create and build up a true human culture, 
or even maintain what he already has, if he begins by denying his own essen- 
tial nature ? The prayer Noverim me, noverim Te, may be primarily a private 
prayer, a prayer of the self in its self-isolation; yet man is not merely an 
isolated unit, he is not an asocial animal, and unless men in general utter the 
common prayer Noverimus nos, noverimus Te, it is difficult to see how they 


‘can hope to build up and maintain a true human culture. For what culture 


can be founded on an ignoring, indeed on a falsification, of Reality and of man 
himself? Hegel was the greatest speculative thinker of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one of the most comprehensive minds of all time, but the “* mediation ” 
of Faith, the resolution of the antithesis finite-Infinite, is no contribution to 
the future of the individual man or of human culture. The modernist theo- 
logians may have said many beautiful things about the religious conscious- 
ness and its figurative expression in dogma, but when they try to resolve the 
stark antithesis, finite-Infinite, they prove themselves the foe of man and lay 
bare their poison-fangs to all who have eyes tosee. Non tali auzilio! (Need- 
less to say, by the antithesis we have not the slightest intention of denying 
the immanence of God or the supernatural deificatio hominis, so insisted on 
by the Fathers and Catholic theologians. But it is the antithesis that needs 
to be stressed to-day, the Actual Infinitude of God and the finiteness of man, 
a finitude bound by an essential relation to the Transcendent Other.) 

Such speculative intellects, with their passion for “‘ mediation,” would 
render impossible the fulfilment of the maxim “ Know thyself.” But there 
are others who lay stress rather on the side of the will, while at the same 
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time rendering impossible the fulfilment of the maxim, ‘‘ Choose thyself.” 
Such a one was Friedrich Nietzsche. A doughty opponent of the arch- 
rationalist Hegel, he insisted on the development of the full human per- 
sonality, particularly under the aspect of will. Passionately devoted to a 
cause, that of attaining to a higher culture through the elevation of man, he 
yet at the same time denied the transcendental roots of man’s being and so 
falsified the nature of man. While calling on man to exercise his will, to 
affirm life, to choose and affirm himself, his true and actual self, Nietzsche 
tried to take away from man that true self which he is in reality called to 
choose and affirm. ‘‘ The old God is dead’ announced Nietzsche, and with 
these words he severed, or rather tried to sever, the transcendental relation 
binding the finite to the Infinite. Man, set free from the shackles of religion 
and “ idealism,” strong in his will to power, i.e. in his will to the highest 
possible development of his potentialities, is to go forward into the sunrise, 
towards his self-surpassing in what is more than man, in Superman, the finest 
flower of the human species. In some ways a not ignoble ideal, it is true, but 
yet one that is radically pernicious to man himself, for he who tries to be 
more than man, while at the same time rejecting the only means by which 
he can in truth become more than man—the supernatural life—inevitably 
falls. Nietzsche himself certainly desired man’s upward progress, that he 
should become more than man and not less than man, i.e. a brute, but the 
inevitable effect of his philosophy is the degradation of man. As I have 
argued elsewhere,! Nietzsche would certainly not have regarded the Nazis as 
the fulfilment of his ideal—for him Adolf Hitler would have been but the 
Ape of Zarathustra—yet the logic of events would not respect, and has not 
respected, the intentions of Nietzsche. The Nazis have without doubt 
travestied, misinterpreted and grossly misused the teaching of Nietzshe, but 
they are at one with him in denying the antithesis finite-Infinite, the anti- 
thesis that is at the same time a bond. The German God, the God of the 
Race, is far from being the transcendent Other, the Actual Infinite—and 
though the German God would meet with but scant respect at Nietzsche’s 
hands, in the denial of man’s essential relation to the transcendent Other, . 
the author of Antichrist and the Antichrist that rules the Third Reich are at 
one. Hence it is that the Nazi who is fully convinced of the ideology of his 
Party knows not himself and affirms but a false self, driving forward head- 
long on the road to ruin and striving to drag the world with him into his 
Nihilistic Abyss. Friedrich .Nietzsche saw, with prophetic clarity, that 
Europe was heading for the bourne of Nihilism, an end that was very far 
from his liking; but by his falsification of man’s nature he undoubtedly 
contributed to the ruin. 

Martin Heidegger, one of the foremost philosophers of modern Germany, 
has attempted to give a philosophy of man. He sees clearly enough the con- 
tingent nature of man, that he is not a self-sufficient principle of being, but 
is, as it were, thrown into existence (die Geworfenheit des Daseins). Behind 
him lies the abyss of nothingness out of which he has come and before him 
lies uncertainty, and ultimately death. Man realises his capabilities, his 
potentialities, but he sees no certainty of being able to actualise them: he 
is placed between two Nights with no sure resting-place for his foot. His 
' Dublin Review, April, 1941 ; Month, September—October, 1941. 
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existence is a present that is flying from the past into the future ; his essential 
characteristic is temporality ; he is a being devoted to death. In other 
words, man is essentially finite and contingent, and in seeing this Martin 
Heidegger has seen the truth, has affirmed one pole of the antithesis, the 
finitude of the creature ; but in his published works he gives no real evidence 
of an affirmation of the other pole of the antithesis, the Infinitude of God, or 
of the essential relation of the finite to the Infinite. But how can it help 
man to affirm and choose himself as finite, unless he does so before God? It 
is something indeed for man to realise, affirm and, choose, i.e. voluntarily 
accept and submit to, his finite character, but unless he goes further than this 
and knows and chooses himself as the finite that stands in essential relation 
to the Infinite, melancholy and despair must seize upon him, or he will seek 
to find his infinite in material things, making of the finite a pseudo-infinity, 
or he will rush headlong on that barren path of destruction on which the 
Nazis have set their hurrying feet. In any case his life is stunted, because he 
refuses to know himself in truth and choose himself in truth, as he is in 
relation to the Actual Infinity. 

Domine, noverim me, noverim Te—both are necessary. The man who 
thinks he knows himself without knowing God and his relation to God, does 
not really know himself; and if man does not know himself, he cannot 
choose himself; and if he does not know and choose himself, he cannot build 
up a truly rich and full human culture. The romanticist urge for the false 
infinity, the Communist ideal of a purely this-world civilisation, the Nazi 
ideal of Pan-Germanism, all falsify man, neglecting the relation between the 
two poles of existence—and to them we may add the materialistic “* bour- 
geois ”’ ideal of individual freedom and comfort. The failure of mankind to 
build a true and lasting culture cannot be remedied by the slogans and 
maxims of Sociologists and Economists if man conceives a wrong notion of 
himself and so builds on a false and insecure foundation. If man revolts 
against his essential finiteness and his essential relation to the Infinite, the 
consequences cannot but be disastrous. Rudolf Allers declares that the 
consequence of this revolt is—from the psychological standpoint of the 
individual—neurosis. 


Only the saint is free from neurosis and beyond it, because he has 
accepted, by an act of “ real assent,” his position as a finite being, as a 
mere nothing in face of the Infinite. A really thorough-going analysis of 
neurotic mentality will discover that in all cases of neurosis without 
exception the real problem is one of metaphysics. The conflict at the 
root of neurosis is between the original swperbia of fallen man (which, 
begotten of sin and leading back to it, makes him strive after infinity) 
and his recognition of his essential finiteness.1 


The neuroses of humanity, if one may use such a phrase, are ultimately 
to be traced back to the same source; but if the individual-and men in 
general will recognise human finiteness in its relation to the Infinite and will 
go on to affirm it and choose it, then there is hope for the future. Otherwise 
we are faced by the Abyss. 


F. C. CopiEston, S. 
HryTurRorv COLLEGE. 


1 The New Psychologies, Sheed and Ward, 1938, pp. 76-77. 
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It is a year since the Prime Minister and the President of the United States 
drew up the Atlantic Charter, which was intended to be a “‘ rough and ready 
war-time statement ” of the peace aims towards which the United Nations 
were directing their effort. The Charter is, so far, the only official statement 
of the two Governments about the new order which they envisage. It was 
accepted by the Inter-Allied Couneil, including the Soviet Union, in Septem- 
ber, 1941; and at the beginning of this year it was endorsed by the repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-six nations of the Grand Alliance. More recently 
the treaty between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. has affirmed the Charter 
as the common programme, and pledged the‘co-operation of the Soviet Union 
with the Western democracies to achieve it. The heads of the State in 
America have been more willing than the heads of our State to give a lead 
about the new order which the Charter promises. The President and Vice- 
President of the United States have promised that the Allies will strive to 
secure the four freedoms for all mankind. They have been quick to recognise 
that the world is in the midst of a profound revolution, and that the problem 
is not to restore the old conditions of liberty, but to build up a new and 
planned order for all peoples. 

More detailed discussions of peace aims, however, have been left in 
America as in England to voluntary bodies and unofficial societies, and a 
number of committees and commissions have sprung up on both sides of the 
Atlantic to plan the new order. In Britain the political Parties also—at 
least, the Labour and Liberal Parties—have worked out their plans. In 
America nothing of the kind has been done hitherto by the Republicans or 
the Democrats. It is interesting to compare the development in America and 
in England of the discussion by the voluntary and religious bodies, which 
follows similar lines, but has points of unlikeness as well as likeness. In both 
countries the last year has seen two radical changes of outlook : on the one 
hand an end to complacency ; on the other a transition from large but vague 
plans of world machinery, Federal Union, world-state, and the like, to the 
planning of a specific programme for the immediate period following the 
armistice—a movement from generalisation to detailed schemes. The main 
point which distinguishes the English and the American organisations is that, 
on this side, the programme, particularly of the political parties, tends to be 
concentrated on changes in the social and economic order in Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth, while in America the attention is more 
directed to the part which the people of the United States must play in 
fashioning an international order. 

The body which has taken the lead in America from the outset of the war 
is the Commission to study the organisation of peace which, under the chair- 
manship of James Shotwell, of the Carnegie Foundation, includes represen- 
tatives of a large number of academic and good-will societies. In November, 
18 
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1940, one year before America came into the war, it issued a preliminary 
report about the basis of the new world order. This year it has issued a report 
on the transitional period. In its first essay it stressed the totalitarian 
character of modern war, which not only consumes the peoples within the 
belligerent countries, but affects the lives of neutrals and tends to become 
all-consuming and all-destructive. The organisation of peace must conse- 
quently be totalitarian also, and have the force of a unifying ideal. The 
alternatives were world-empire brought about by conquest, or some form of 
association like world federation achieved by consent. World federation, 
balancing the autonomy of the nation-state with the association of the family 
of nations, was the system implied by the founders of modern international 
law after the break-up of the single Christian commonwealth. Starting, then, 
from these broad principles, the Commission urged a number of limitations 
on sovereignty in political, economic and social activities ; and the establish- 
ment of 


(a) an international court of jurisdiction to deal with all international 
disputes ; 

(b) international legislative bodies to remedy abuses in existing law ; 

(c) an international police force to prevent aggression ; 

(@) international machinery to regulate communications, transportation 
and the other common interests with which the League of Nations 
was concerned ; and ; 

(e) international authorities to administer backward areas which should 
be ceded to the world federation. ; 


This programme of November, 1940, is comparable with that of Federal 
Union and the New Commonwealth in England, and with the resolutions 
adopted by the Liberal Party in the summer of 1941, which declared : 


The post-war settlement must establish the rule of Law among 
nations ; set up effective machinery for the determination of disputes, 
and provide for the maintenance of a system of mutual defence of all 
peaceful States against aggression.” 


The document issued this year gets down to a more serious analysis of the 
practical measures which should be taken as soon as hostilities cease. It is 
recognised that the moment has not yet come for tackling the long-term 
problem of building the permanent institutions of an international order. 
What should engage the planners now is the preparatory work. The first 
task will be to organise on an international basis the relief of the suffering 
populations of Europe and Asia when the armistice comes. At the same 
time a fresh foundation must be laid for an international economic order 
which will be in complete collapse. The United States can no longer isolate 
itself from world depression and unemployment ; and its powerful economic 
position presents it with both a challenge and an opportunity for leadership 
in reconstruction. There has been in the last months a striking cl:::ige of 
heart in Americans on this point. Professor Carr remarked in his ‘‘ Conditions 
of Peace’ that one of the root troubles of the twenty years between the 
wars was that the United States was as reluctant to assume, as Great Britain 
was to abandon, the prerogatives of military and economic predominance. 
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But to-day more and more of the leaders of opinion in America recognise her 
responsibility for having “ rotted the heart of Europe ” by her backsliding 
after 1919, and are realising that the world can no longer be divided into two 
hemispheres. Politically, economically and socially it must be a single 
humanity. The Commission and other American bodies place great hopes 
on the réle which the International Labour Office (I.L.0.) should play in the 
work of planning social security in all the Continents. The British Govern- 
ment likewise has declared its co-operation with the reconstruction plans of 
the I.L.0. The fact that America has taken a lead in the work of that Office 
during the last ten years, and that its Director, following Mr Harold Butler, 
was their present Ambassador in this country, has helped to a wider outlook. 
And the heads of the State, the President himself and the Vice-President, 
Mr Wallace, talk boldly of the transformation of the policy of the New Deal 
for citizens of the U.S.A. to a New Deal for the forgotten man everywhere. 
They realise the paramount need to plan mass consumption to meet mass 
production, and in that way to give reality to the principle of freedom from 
want—for all peoples. ; 

As to political control, the Commission proposes an “ over-all co-ordinat- 
ing organisation ”, which will link together the many separate international 
agencies that the war effort has called into being. Besides the U.S.A. and 
Britain, China and the U.S.S.R. must have their full share in the co-ordinating 
body. The Commission at the same time takes the view that the lessons of 
defeat must be emphasised no less than the responsibilities of the victors. 
They envisage military occupation of Germany and Japan. The United 
Nations must prepare the machinery for the strong political control which 
will be required in the transitional period. It is clear, they say, that the 
traditional methods of ending a war are inadequate. There should be a 
period of control between war and peace, to give time for testing and for the 
rebuilding of national Governments and the formation of public opinion. 
Again, one of the points which is remarkable in the American statement is 
the recognition of the part which the Soviet Union must play on account of 
her geographical position and her immense contribution to victory. Further- 
more, no stronger supporter of collective security was to be found in the 
League of Nations than Russia. And besides the treaty with Great Britain, 
the agreement made by the Soviet Union with Poland, calling for a just 
peace, which can only be achieved by a new system of international 
relations based on the association of democratic states in union, is an indica- 
tion of the acceptance of a common basis. Of the sympathy of China for the 
organisation of an international order in the world there can be no doubt ; 
and so there is good reason to expect that the victors will find common 
principles upon which to build and act. 

The transitional programme of the Commission is still in the skeleton 
stage. A more definite and comprehensive programme has been drawn up 
by a Committee of the Federal Council of Churches in America, That Com- 
mittee was appointed as the outcome of a Conference in December, 1940, to 
study the basis of a just and durable peace; and the programme was the 
outcome of a Conference, attended by some four hundred delegates of twenty- 
seven religious communions and forty-five other religious bodies, which was 
held in March of this year. The difference in the approach of the American 
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and the English Church bodies to peace aims is notable. In this country it 
was left to the heads of the Churches, the Archbishops, the Cardinal and the 
Moderator of the Free Church Council, to issue a declaration about the 
spiritual and social basis of the new order. In America the programme is 
hammered out in a democratic assembly. In Great Britain, again, the 
declaration dealt broadly, but somewhat vaguely, with principles only. 
The declaration was amplified later by the Malvern Conference, which laid 
down that, where the rights of property conflict with the establishment of 
social justice or the general social welfare, those rights should be overridden, 
modified, or, if need be, abolished. The programme of the Church Council of 
America includes a series of specific proposals. It starts off, indeed, with a 
long and ample statement of guiding principles. The moral law, no less than 
the physical law, undergirds our world ; and the sickness and suffering which 
affect our society are the result of direct violation of the moral law. It is 
contrary to the moral order that nations in their dealings with one another 
should be moved by a spirit of revenge and retaliation. The principle of 
co-operation and mutual concern, implicit in the moral order, calls for a true 
unity of nations. The interdependent life of nations must be ordered by 
agencies having the duty and the power to promote the general welfare of all 
the peoples. 

As to economic co-operation, the uneven distribution of the natural 
wealth of the world between nations imposes an obligation on those who 
possess the natural resources to do more than offer to sell to all on equal 
terms. There must be gn international organisation to plan the fair distri- 
bution of the resources. Similarly with regard to the political order it is 
emphasised that the refusal to assent to needed change may be as immoral 
as by violence t6 force a change. Colonial government should be a task of 
international collaboration for the benefit of the colonial peoples, who would 
themselves have a voice in their government. 

The programme includes provisions for the individual man. Every 
person of any race, colour or creed should have the right to pursue work of his 
own choosing and to enjoy security from want and oppression. Freedom to 
work and freedom to serve the community must be added to the other four 
freedoms which the President has enunciated. Lastly, the statement of 
general principles concludes with an outspoken confession of American wrong- 
doing and a call for national repentance in action : 


It should be a matter of shame and humiliation to us that the in- 
fluences shaping the world have largely been irresponsible forces. Our 
own positive influence has been impaired because of concentration on 
self and our short-range material gains. Many of the major pre-condi- 
tions of a just peace require changes of national policy on the part of 
the United States. 


This general confession is amplified later in a section on race relations and 
culture, where it is said : 


We acknowledge with profound contrition the sin of racial discrimina- 
tion in American life and our own share in the common guilt. Millions 
of people in the U.S.A.—especially American negroes—are subjugated 
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to discrimination and unequal treatment in numerous aspects of our 





serv 

social life. We condemn such inequalities and urge our fellow-Christians this 

to initiate and support measures to establish equality of status and treat- subl 

ment of members of minority racial and cultural groups. We. appeal to of tl 

our fellow-citizens to recognise now the crucial importance of justice in 7 

race relations in our own country. The refusal of the Japanese appeal natic 

for recognition of racial equality at Versailles and the imposing of such socie 

aq restrictions on immigration as were embodied in the Immigration Act of Stat 

1924 are recognised as factors contributing to the breakdown of peace. respe 

The statement of general principles is followed by the particular pro- — 

posals for the political, economic and the social basis of a just and durable ng r 

peace. Again comparing these with the proposals that have been made in — 

England, e.g. by the Labour Party, the National Peace Council and the —— 
Malvern Conference of the Anglican Church, it is striking that the American 

body stresses the changes in the international order which must be pursued, ) 

while the British bodies stress changes in our internal order. The United | 

States, it is said at the outset, must pursue a policy reflecting concern for the 
welfare of all peoples, and co-operate fully with all nations and peoples. 

‘ Among the powers to be delegated to an international Government are not It 
only the judgment in international disputes and the maintenance of armed cones 
forces, but the regulation of international trade and population movements. of a: 
Of the treatment of the Axis Powers after the war it is.said: ‘ There should gram 
be no punitive reparations, no humiliating decrees of war guilt and no arbi- looki 
trary dismemberment of nations.” the ¢ 

In the recommendations for a new economic order American individualism waiti 
and the faith in the virtue of private property still hold., While English repre 
bodies have suggested the national or collective ownership of land, the progr 
American programme prefaces the ordering of economic life with two pro- than 
positions : of th 

on th 


(1) Every man should have the opportunity to share in the owner- ; 
ship of both personal and productive property, such as a house, a farm age. ° 


. and economic enterprises ; pe 
(2) Every member and family of the human race have a right to bese 
r steady employment and to an income sufficient to provide the necessities maki 

of life and growth, and in accord with the wealth-producing capacity of _ 


the day. 


British and American programmes agree that every person should have the 
right to full-time educational opportunity What is particular in the American 
programme is the assertion that there should be a universal obligation to work 
in some socially necessary service. 

Here is recognition of a new social principle. The four freedoms are not 
sufficient for the good life; to them must be added a fifth and positive 
freedom, or rather the free opportunity for man not only to work for himself, 
but for the community. Every person, when he has provided for himself 
and his family, has the capacity and desire to devote himself to some larger 
: aim. He has a will to serve, to dedicate himself to a task beyond his own 
interests. The ideal may be the family, the nation, art, science or social 
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ur service, or the whole humanity. But every person should and could enjoy 
ns this freedom to do service. It must be the aim of the Allied democracies to 
at - sublimate desires which in the totalitarian States have led to blind adoration 
to of the State and the crushing of the essential freedoms. 
in The provision in the Atlantic Charter which calls for collaboration between 
eal nations to secure improved labour standards, economic advancement and 
ch social security is affirmed. But the limiting of the obligation to give all the 
of States access on equal terms to raw materials, by the phrase, “ with due 
e. respect for their existing obligations,” is criticised. Existing obligations 
- should be modified to permit the complete achievement of the goal. The 
= rights and needs of native populations must have full consideration. The 
a need for a new international loyalty, which should be combined with the 
“a strengthening of national cultures, is emphasised. 
on Whatever world scheme of political and economic organisation is 
ed, devised, the heart of the plan must be “ an international ethos ” spring- : 
ted ing not only from the loyalties of people to their own nation, but includ- 
a ing their relationship to the welfare of mankind as a whole. 
es. , 
not It would be an illusion to believe thaé all leading Americans who are 
1ed concerned about the settlement at the end of the war are thinking in terms 
its. of a new international order of humanity. Those who formulate peace pro- 
uld grammes, whether in England or America, are generally the more forward- 
bi- looking element of the people. The Isolationists in the United States, like 
the Conservatives here, are chary of defining any peace aims. They are 
ism waiting on events. Nevertheless, the publication of these programmes by 
lish representative American bodies is significant. And the fact that their 
the programmes are in some ways more advanced and in others more definite 
ro- than those which have been issued by British bodies, and that the influence 
of the Soviet Union on the economic and social thinking is at least as strong 
on the other side of the Atlantic as here, is a good augury that the Allied 
csi peoples will stand together in the post-war settlement. In the meantime, it 
_ is all to the good that there shall be constant consultation between bodies 
ods which believe that it is an essential part of the war effort to prepare for the : 
fa making of the peace. 
1 NorMAN BENTWICH. 
y of LONDON. 











RELIGION IN A CONTROLLED SOCIETY. 
E. L. ALLEN, M.A., PaD. 


ONE does not need to be a prophet to be able to forecast, at least in outline, 
the shape of things to come. It can scarcely be doubted that the society 
which will emerge in this country from the present war will be predominantly 
collectivist in character. Such tasks as the rebuilding of our cities, the 
rehabilitation of the occupied territories on the Continent, and the transfer 
of industrial production from a war-time to a peace-time basis will be so 
colossal in character that private enterprise will be content to leave responsi- 
bility for them to Governments, While the more irksome of war-time controls 
will doubtless be relaxed, the principle itself of control will remain unchal- 
lenged. 

The closer definition of the future collectivism, of course, would lie beyond 
prophecy in speculation, since it€vould be determined largely by the extent 
to which our society is impaired by the strain of the war effort and the con- 
clusion to which the struggle leads. It is assumed in what follows that we 
shall come out of the war in a serious, but not in a revolutionary situation, so 
that it will still be possible for us to preserve continuity with the past and to 
avoid violent upheavals. That, admittedly, is a large assumption: it is, 
however, a necessary one, since any other situation would be so uncertain 
that any discussion of its possibilities would be beside the point. 

It can be taken, accordingly, that we shall neither go back to laissez faire 
nor become converts to the totalitarian idea: enough of our tradition will 
have survived to make us unwilling to forgo either the effort after social 
justice or our heritage of individual liberty. Nor shall we continue the system 
which we had worked out in the decade immediately preceding the war, a 
system which was perhaps the worst of all possible, since it contained just 
enough regulation to hamper initiative and left just enough freedom to thwart 
control. Our task 


is not to find a middle way, but a new way, to fashion a system in which 
competition and individual enterprise on the one hand, and regulation 
and general planning on the other, will be so_adjusted that the abuses 
of each will be avoided and the benefits of each retained (Salter, Recovery, 


p. 21). 
Or, to use the language with which Dr Karl Mannheim has made us familiar, 


we need to cease thinking of planning and freedom as antithetic and to accept 
“ planning for freedom ” as our ideal. 


Such a society will present a pattern of centripetal tendencies crossed by . 


centrifugal ones; the strategic centres will be occupied by the central and 
controlling authority, while the largest possible measure. of liberty will be 
conceded to individuals and groups within its range. It will be responsible 
for directives, for co-ordination, and for the plan to which the subordinate 
24 . 
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units are to work, but it will no more prescribe the details in the execution of 
that plan than G.H.Q. will dictate to the brigadier-generals their orders for 
the next day’s attack. An institution like the B.B.C. shows what can be 
accomplished along these lines, and this, rather than the assimilation of 
industry to the civil service, is probably the line along which we shall move 
in the future. There will be room among those who uphold such a system 
for difference of opinion as to the exact relation within the whole of the two 
functions of regulation and initiative, and it is perhaps not fantastic to sup- 
pose that, apart from the qualifying consideration to be introduced later, the 
two main parties within the State will divide over just this question of central 
planning and control versus local and group enterprise. 

Clearly, however, a plan involves more than a nice adjustment between 
these two necessary social functions. This is but a technical question after 
all, and is quite independent of the question which has still to be asked : For 
what then shall we plan? At once numerous possibilities suggest them- 
selves. Are we to plan for a high standard of living for the people or for the 
military power of the State? If the former, to what extent is this to be 
secured by the extension of the social services and to what extent by increas- 
ing the money-income of the masses and leaving them to allocate it as they 
wish? If the latter, how is a balance to be preserved between the moral and 
the material factors in armament? In all such questions we are confronted 
by an ethical problem and no longer a technical one: it is of ends and not 
of means that we speak. Nor can the ethical problem be solved without 
raising the ultimate questions which are the province of religion and philo- 
sophy. 

Perhaps, however, it will be wisest to assume that even the greatest war 
in history will not have shaken our people out of their habit of evading 
ultimate issues: in all probability, theory will have but little interest for 
them, and they will settle in rough and ready fashion this question of the 
final objective for a plan. That is to say, they will be content with a society 
which offers security to all its members. Mannheim is of this opinion : 


“It is very likely that the slogan of a future state will be ‘ security 
and justice first and foremost,’ and those who can promise security and 
greater justice will have the proletariat and after the recent negative 
experiences with Fascism, the middle classes and the reasonable elements 
among the organizing élites on their side ” (Man and Society, p. 847). 


” 


There is, of course, an ambiguity in this word “ security,” and such a 
definition of the plan’s objective leaves much still undecided. Granted that 
the ordinary man thinks of security first as a guaranteed job and wage, he 
is not allowed to forget for long that there is a security also in the political 
sphere, for nations and for himself in so far as he is implicated in the life of 
the nation. There are times when this political security becomes of such 
supreme importance as to thrust the other from his mind; there are times, 
also, when he feels that what he desires for himself can only be won and kept 
within the framework of national safety, We may anticipate, therefore, that 
on this point a division of opinion will arise which will cut across that other 
division which we noted above: there will be those who understand by 
security national defence first and a guaranteed standard of living second, 
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while there will be others who will reverse this order. That such political 
groupings will not necessarily coincide with the supporters respectively of 
central control and local initiative, is fairly clear. 

So much for the general outline of the planned society which we may 
expect to see after the war: our concern here, however, is with the place in 
this of religious forces and institutions particularly. 

We need to realise at this stage that planning will not in such a society be 
confined to the economic and political spheres with which alone we have 
hitherto dealt. Events have taught us that society can only be cohesive 
and secure if it has a moral basis, and that it is just that moral basis which 
is endangered in our time. The character of the people is as much a deter- 
minant of the welfare or otherwise of the community to which they belong as 
is their technical efficiency. The break-up of the traditional structures within 
which men once lived their lives, the atomic character of our urban popula- 
tions, the dissolution of family solidarity into a mere loose collection of 
individuals under one roof, and the alienation from the churches of an ever- 
increasing proportion of our people—these are factors which, attaining on 
the Continent an acutely critical stage, left chaos and the totalitarian states 
as the sole alternatives open. In so far as they threaten our own society, we 
shall be driven to take precautions against the emergence of such a situation. 
If only an educated democracy can survive, that means one educated from 
the first to regard democracy, not as a mere device for counting opinions, but 
as rooted in a view of human nature and of the world in which man lives. In 
other words, the new society will have perforce to plan the morals of its 
citizens ; it cannot leave these to chance while it controls their investments 
and their employ ment. 

Mannheim has insisted that before society can function adequately there 
must be an agreement on fundamentals ; where there is this conformity in 
outlook and standards coercion can be reduced and government by free dis- 
cussion and consent becomes practicable. He writes : 


** We believe that psychological freedom is impossible until funda- 
mental social relationships have been organised. Now there are certain 
basic virtues which are essential to the maintenance of a planned society 
and it is necessary that we should use all the resources of our education 
to create them. These basic virtues are not very different from those 

- which the ethics of all world religions, among others Christianity, have 
held to be vital: co-operation, brotherly help, and decency... . 
Democracy ought to instruct its citizens in its own values instead of 
feebly waiting until its system is wrecked by private armies from within ” 


(op. cit., p. 852f.). 


It seems difficult to resist such a conclusion : in a society in which neither 
the home nor the church is capable of providing the mass of the people with 
that training in agreed moral attitudes and standards which is required if the 
old order is to be replaced by a new one which is not merely coercive, the 
school and the state must step into the breach. It will not be done, of course, 
by bureaucratic methods nor by governmental authorities alone: as the 
** Service of Youth ” scheme shows, it will utilise to the full the resources of 
voluntary societies. These will be assisted, guided, and co-ordinated to 
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ensure that the next generation grows up morally stable as far as this is 
necessary to the common purpose which is served in and by the planned 
society. Education will be in ‘“‘ co-operation, brotherly help, and decency,” 
in other words, in a diluted version of the Christian ethic. 

That, of course, will be in accordance with the genius of our people and 
with the “* Pelagianism ” in which our Continental friends discern the type 
of British Christianity. We have always been interested in ethics rather than 
in dogma, in the Sermon on the Mount rather than in the Epistle to the 
Romans. A friendly observer comments thus on the social conformity which 
he regards as a characteristic of our people : 


** One is tempted to say that English communal life is based on the 
‘Christain attitude.’ But then one must rid one’s mind of all con- 
ceptions of a Christianity, and above all of a Protestantism, which acts 
upon its more extreme tenets. It.was certainly the post-Reformation 
Church which nourished the collective mind during the last centuries, 
and this has permeated public and private life with a secularised religious 
feeling. One would, however, grossly misinterpret its substance, were 
one to link it with metaphysical dogmas. It is Martha’s attitude rather 
than Mary’s, social activity rather than spiritual exaltation, that springs 
from English Protestantism ” (Loewe, The Price of Liberty, p. 19). 


If this is so, if the planning of national morals by the State on semi- 
Christian lines is only the systematisation of a state of things which has long 
since been accepted among us, it might seem that no problem would arise 
here for the church. Will she not continue to acquiesce in, if not indeed to 
glory in, the permeation of the national life by a diluted form of the Christian 
ethic? To suppose this is to overlook two important factors in the present 
religious situation in this country: one is the return to a more dogmatic 
presentation of Christianity and the other a dissastisfaction with just such 
half-measures and compromises as have been our pride hitherto. A more 
radical Christianity is in the air, the most eager and determined groups in 
the churches are those which want to be free to witness to a doctrine and an 
ethical standard beyond anything which the state can possibly be expected 
to bless. A situation of no slight complexity is therefore likely to emerge, 
especially in view of the latest measures (the National Service White Paper 
of December 4, 1941, requiring the registration of boys and girls at sixteen). 

Are the churches to work with the authorities in such a measure to ensure 
that every member of the community receives a certain minimum of moral 
education, even though it considers that minimum deplorably low, or is it to 
stand out for “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” at 
the cost of seeing the new nation-wide training take a purely secular direc- 
tion? A church which finds itself being utilised may be in a more embar- 
rassing position than one which is persecuted: it is clear that one must 
oppose an anti-Christian state, but what attitude is one to take-up to a state 
which is ready to patronise what will seem to many an emasculated version 
of Christianity ? Neither hostility nor antagonism seems appropriate to 
such a situation ; it is clearly better that the youth of the nation should get 
a 10 per cent. Christianity (can the state give more than this ?) than that 
they should grow up without any at all. Probably in practice the attitude 
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of the more vigorous and self-conscious groups within the Church will be 
determined from time to time by the proportion of nationalism which is 
mixed with the Christian faith and ethic in the official concoction. That again 
will depend very largely on the state’s needs at the moment; in times of 
stress, it will be necessary to emphasise the nationalist element and the 
churches will need to guard against becoming mere agents of propaganda ; in 
more peaceful times the universal Christian ethic will have something like 
justice done to it. 

It is clear that under such circumstances the church will form a minority 
within the nation : it is already in that position and is likely to remain in it. 
As the organisation of leisure grows, the social activities of the church will 
less and less be able to compete with the much more efficient ones provided 
by public authorities. Nor is it by any means certain that the spread 
through a national system of training of a mild form of the Christian ethic 
will dispose those who receive it to attach themselves to the church. The 
churches are losing to-day, not so much because the.mass of the people have 
positive objections to them and their teaching, but mainly because of the 
rapid increase of alternative interests, some of them of a low order, but some 
well worthy of respect. We may expect, moreover, that social service councils 
and other voluntary bodies will take over to an increasing extent the pastoral 
functions of the church. - 

But there is nothing in such a prospect which need in any degree dis- 
hearten those who are concerned for the future of religion among our people. 
It is minorities which wield power and make history ; majorities are but the 
inchoate larger groupings which minorities bring into existence, either by per- 
suasion or by coercion. The standards of any society are set by the few, the 
many simply comply with them because of the authority which they receive 
from those who are convinced of them and are prepared to champion them 
with their whole selves. A reduction in numbers need not therefore mean 
any loss of influence ; but the significance of the change must be grasped, and 
quality rather than quantity must be the governing consideration in all the 
ehurch’s work. 

The present obsession with the state and the relation of it to the individual 
conscience and the religious organisation is apt to give our thinking a grave 
misdirection. The sphere in which religious forces have power is not the 
state, but society, the mass of non-political interests and activities which is 
less conspicuous than the state but is really more potent than it. It is more 
potent because the state does not do much more than register and systematise 
what has already been done in the cultural, economic and other spheres, 
What takes on a rigid form in the state is plastic outside it; in this more 
fluid realm ideas have power, new values are set up, personalities take com- 
mand of their time, and conditions are created which result in major changes 
in the political sphere. The contribution of Christianity to our civilisation 
has rather been in the indirect way, through men and women who have trans- 
formed the standards and the desires of their time, than through any direct 
intervention in state policies. In the long run the prophet may make a 
greater contribution to the renewal of society than the statesman; the 
measures which the latter is able to take would have been impossible had not 
his society first been influenced by the former. The church gains, rather than 
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loses, by the renunciation of political methods ; it is no mere paradox to say 
that political objectives are in the long run best attained by extra-political 
methods. If the church can send out men and women of knowledge, faith, 
and love into the planned society of the future she will shape its plan far more 
effectively than by any manceuvring for “ strategic positions” in that 
society. Of course, something much more serious is meant here than the 
easy, but quite mistaken, assertion that an increase of private virtue is all 
that is needed for the solution of social problems. The knowledge, faith, and 
love which are here spoken of have a definite social reference, and they 
animate individuals who are ready to accept social responsibility, though 
they may quite well refuse political office. 

A church, however, which is to play its part in the future planned society 
will have to accept for itself the discipline of planning, it will need to organise 
for its maximum contribution. Here, to be sure, we have to contend with 
one of the most deep-seated of all prejudices, that one which opposes organisa- 
tion to inspiration. The administrative side of religion is still left largely to 
chance and prejudice, under the quite mistaken notion that this is to leave 
it to the grace of God. 

There is no need to assume, that because religion to-day is suffering 
everywhere from the kind of organisation which hampers and thwarts it, 
therefore organisation as such is to be deplored. The remedy for an institu- 
tionalism which so often stifles inspiration is rather to be sought in an effort 
to make the institutional element without which no religion can long main- 
tain itself into the servant of the spiritual forces at work in it. As matters 
stand to-day, too many of our congregations, even in the Free 
Churches, are in danger of degenerating into mere “ societies for the pre- 
servation of ecclesiastical buildings,” as they have been caustically described. 
It is vain to hope that the best of our youth will feel any vocation to the 
ministry while they see so many men who are qualified for spiritual leadership 
only allowed to exercise that leadership within the limits imposed by denomi- 
national interests or local finance. The churches are still anarchic and 
wasteful in the employment of their scanty resources; do they intend to 
remain the last stronghold of laissez faire in a world which has in every other 
sphere learnt the folly of unrestricted competition ? 

There are signs that this may not be the case. The Commission of the 
Churches for International Friendship and Social Responsibility is one of 
these. But the lukewarm reception given in official quarters to the sugges- 
tion that the time has come for the Free Churches in this country to draw 
closer together shows how much we have still to learn. In local groups, too, 
there is a vast mass of inertia and of vested interest which can be relied on to 
resist stubbornly any change. If it were not so tragic, it would be ludicrous 
to contemplate the spectacle of churches which beseech the world to follow 
Christ and abandon the animosities which divide nations, while they still ask 
to be allowed to retain—and in his name !—the jealousies and» suspicions 
which divide them from their fellow-Christians. Have we forgotten the 
proverb: “ Physician, heal thyself” ? 

' E. L. ALLEN. 


Kinoe’s COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 









THE CHURCH AS A VICTIM OF * CONTROL.” 
J. W. B. WORSLEY, D.C.L. 


An Oxford philosopher, hearing from me that I had been briefed to speak in 
criticism of the proposals presented in the book named below,! gave me a cue 
before I had read it ; for he said that if the scheme ever took effect, it would 
turn the Church of England into “a nursery of tame cats,” but that it was 
“backed by an imposing array of bishops, deans and what-nots,” and he 
thought it needed a Sydney Smith redivivus to expose it. When my copy 
of the book arrived, I found that the list of backers numbered 180, from the 
Archbishop of York (as he then was) and the Chairman of the Committee 
which hatched the plot (the Bishop of Sheffield) to a tail of ecclesiastical 
laymen. Among these I naturally looked for lawyers, but could find only 
two: Lord Sankey, who knew all about the disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales, and a Silk, Mr. Willink. It appeared from perusal of the book 
that the authors had obtained some legal assistance to enable them to skate 
over the thinner parts of the ice. 

The purpose of the proposals, which would require Parliamentary 
authority, becomes apparent in the preface. The authors invoke the pre- 
cedent of the control given by Parliament to the Government over all persons 
and property in the emergency of war, as a pattern for the Church “ which is 
also at war.” But whereas measures for the defence of the Realm and the 
prosecution of the war are ad hoc, and will enjoy relaxation after the war, 
the authors, in saying that the Church “ is also at war,” evidently mean that 
the Church is always at war; for they lay their plans in perpetuity. They 
seek to establish a bureaucracy through which to control all ecclesiastical 
persons and property. Yet they do not propose, or appear to desire, the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Established Church. Their 
scheme is to retain the endowments, but to alienate them from the benefices 
or other corporations, sole or otherwise, in which they are lawfully vested, 
and to acquire by modification of tenure a new control over the Anglican 
clergy. ‘They would assimilate the Established Church to the Roman 
Church or the Nonconformist churches, but yet retain the Establishment or 
State connection. In a word, they would “ have their cake and eat it.” It 
would occupy too much space to reproduce the ten propositions which sum- 
marise the principles and proposals to this end; but the reader may be 
referred to the book itself at pp. 118-120. 

The ulterior aim of the authors, i.e. the introduction of a centralised 
autocracy through a new bureaucratic organisation, is not difficult to detect ; 
but the grounds of the movement are given in a plausible style and may be 
put fairly and briefly as follow : 

(1) The need of a redistribution of unequal clerical incomes, and a re- 
arrangement of parishes in correction of present inequalities. 


1 Putting Our House in Order (Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd.), 1941. 
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(2) The need of new money to supplement the present inadequate endow- 
ment of the Church. 

These two propositions are seen to be mutually dependent; for when the 
question is asked, ‘‘ Where is this new money to come from? ” the answer 
is “‘ From the pockets of the layfolk.” But at present, it seems, the layfolk 
are of opinion that the Church is badly administered, and that it does not 
make the best use of its present endowments ; and they are not disposed to 
be generous until the Church has made some effort, and some successful 
effort, to “‘ put its house in order.” Therefore the promoters of the scheme 
desire to make the Church presentable to the potential benefactors. The 
parochial clergy of the future would find themselves placed upon a new basis 
of contract, with a much depreciated status, in order that the autocrats and 
bureaucrats, after having wrested the system from its secure roots in law, 
might be able both to rule the ecclesiastical roost and to throw a sop to 
Cerberus. 

If reforms are due, this is no doubt an opportune time at which to press 
them, or at least to prepare the ground. Let us then consider the situation. 
The pivot of the Church of England as a going concern is the incumbent of 
the parish. He is in law tenant for life, or in looser language he has the free- 
hold, and as tenants for life, granted immunity from the few relevant causes 
in ecclesiastical law, the incumbents of the benefices are in law secure. The 
authors of Putting Our House in Order recognise the value of this security in 
the interest of a legitimate intellectual and oratorical liberty, known in 
classic phrase as “‘ the liberty of prophesying.” But they hold that with this 
liberty goes too great independence and power, which they desire to curtail 
by the means which we shall note. We can make them a present of the 
case against the more flagrant inequalities and inconveniences, although it is 
good to note that the authors give a gracious hint that they realise the need 
of a few good plums for literary men. But these economics of the Church do 
not touch the main issue; for that lies between autocracy and liberty, 
between the self-respecting independence which in history has been the 
strength of the national clerisy and a control which has no precedent in the 
Established Church. 

The main proposal in the economic part of the reform is to obtain authority 
to pool the present incomes of benefices, and to give to the incumbents of the 
future a guaranteed stipend, but of course respecting present life tenure— 
unless present life tenants choose to fall in with the scheme, as the authors 
hope that they will, and allow a “ Pentecostal wind ” to blow their security 
into the rapacious maw of the new ecclesiastical bureaucracy. The guaran- 
teed stipend is to be uniform, and appears likely to be small; but it is to be 
increased by allowances on the recommendation of diocesan committees 
according to local and particular needs. The very phraseology furnishes a 
key to the nature of the scheme. The word “stipend” replaces benefice 
income. Money now invested as benefice property is in law inalienable from 
the relevant benefice; but a guaranteed stipend from a pool leaves many 
loopholes for bureaucratic tricks, especially since the promoters appear to wish 


1 Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say that all owners are tenants of the Crown: they 
may be tenants in fee simple, commonly known as absolute owners ; or tenants in tail, 
where real property is settled on issue ; or tenants for life. 
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to modify the present authority of the Ecclesiastical Commission and Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, whose integrity is, of course, unimpeachable. The extra 
allowances, appropriated on diocesan recommendation, will require repre- 
sentations by the incumbents in order to justify them against official pre- 
judice, if the doctrinal position or other attitude of an incumbent is not in 
accord with the prevailing colour of the bishops, archdeacons and other 
ecclesiastical persons on the committees. No doubt whatever also they will 
require the filling of bureaucratic forms and the endless waste of time which 
such methods impose upon all who sit as suppliants at the shrine of that new 
deity, which stretches out its tentacles like a great bloated over-grown 
octopus into the lives and homes of a long-suffering people. It is the new 
tyranny, which every lawyer distrusts as an evil peril ; and these churchmen 
take it for their model! Bureaucrats, civil or ecclesiastical, nihil tetigerunt 
quod non feedaverunt ! 

The economic reform and the accompanying measure of new ecclesiastical 
discipline are seen to be in close conspiracy ; and when the Editor of Crockford 
classes the scheme for a “‘ new order ” in the Established Church with other 
fashionable ‘‘ new orders ” and calls it ‘‘ loot,’’ he is too naive. Of course it 
is loot ; but it carries an ulterior motive which is quite alien from the classical 
loot. Of thet very interesting phenomenon the late Dr D. G. Hogarth, some- 
time Keeper of the Ashmolean, could write from personal experience of his 
own excavations of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus and of antiquities in 
Assyria, Crete and Egypt, to some of which he was commissioned by the 
British Museum : 


** We were filled with the lust of loot, possessing ourselves of treasure 
ready made, reaping that we had not sown, tasting a joy which recked 
as little of justification as any on earth. It is the joy which has made 
pirates and filibusters and mercenary adventurers of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and kept them so till death. It recruited Greeks to fight 
for Persia, and Germans to fight for Rome, Norsemen to fight for Con- 
stantinople, and any and every one to fight in Grand Companies, and 
Knightly Orders and Janissary and Mameluke battalions; and it will 
recruit their like to the end of time. It has no rivals among motives of 
human action, but Love and Fear, and it has so often conquered both, 
that who will say, the greatest of these is not the lust of Loot ? ” 


While this might serve as a warning to some church reformers of the insidious 
consequences to which their lust for power may lead them, yet if this were 
the whole of the motive which had caught them, they would not have been 
so mean-spirited. Some of us who write on the war describe Hitler’s “ new 
order ”’ as the “‘ new dis-order ” ; and, although the new church order might 
prove itself to be most orderly, like the orderliness of death or slavery, it 
would also match my own phrase for Hitler’s promised “ golden age” in the 
countries which the Germans have bled white, as “ the age of golden grab.” 
Putting Our House in Order promises all that ; but the serious point is that 
it promises more. Loot is not enough for these conspirators ; and their pro- 
cess is not even “on all fours” with the German occupation of conquered 


countries. Hitler’s forces first invade and conquer some weaker people ; 
then they take the loot. The ecclesiastical buccaneers devise a plausible 
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scheme (which in fact would be legislated loot) in order thereby to gain the 
power over persons and property which at present they are denied in law. 
Their lust is of more than loot. ' y 

We have all heard of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves; but here is an 
association of 180 thieves. Of course they are not pick-purses or anything 
so common or obvious as that: this is not an indictment on the ground of 
larceny. But one may justly charge them with the possession of a mens rea ; 
and if most of them are not versed in criminal jurisprudence, a study of that 
science would serve to keep them out of mischief. They have the guilty 
intent of potential thieves, or extinguishers, of the legal status of the parish 
clergy. They would quash the title to life tenancy : they would make the 
incumbent a mobile unit. The security of tenure,. which they profess to 
respect and offer to the incumbent of the future. in a modified form, they 
qualify by the proposal to increase his statutory obligations, i.e. to include. 
as specified duties what he now does in goodwill. And when they have secured 
authority to move an incumbent from one benefice to another by force, they 
propose to unite benefices, with their respective parishes, in the interest of 
the new efficiency. The modified security of tenure is a figment of simple 
minds, In the end it means no security of tenure. At present the incumbents 
hold their benefices quamdiu se bene gesserint ; under the “‘ new order ” their 
title would become as precarious as that of the Judges in the reigns of the 
Stuarts, durante bene placito ; for the Church’s pleasure might be as fickle as 
that of an irresponsible king. The promoters do not seem to realise the 
nature of the creature with whom they have to deal—unless indeed the 
clergy of the future will really fulfil my friend’s prophecy of ‘‘ tame cats.” 
For, as Creighton, the great Bishop of London, said of the civilising process, 
having subdued the ape and: the tiger, you will have to attempt a similar 
success with that more intractable animal, the donkey. 

But the promoters seem to be bent on pressing their reforms. Indeed 
references to the methods of other bodies show them to be convinced of their 
superiority, and suggest that they have so imbibed the maxim, fas est et ab 
hoste doceri—a valuable principle in war—that they have gone in the spirit 
to Germany ; with the result that the tyrannical tactics of Hitler have pene- 
trated like a virus the episcopal veins, and have got into the blood of some of 
the less sophisticated bishops and their satellites and sycophants. Even some 
of the Divinity Professors at Oxford and Cambridge have been lured into 
support of this piece of Hunnery and have lent their august names to the list 
of ecclesiastical gangsters. And when these autocratic bureaucrats have had 
their way, and can present to their prospective benefactors—i.e. the layfolk 

with their rich resources—the picture of ecclesiastical efficiency, which means 

a parochial regimentation and a parish clergy dragooned and grovelling : will 

the new money be forthcoming? Apart from the bad impression which Dr 





1 This proposal, together with its counterpart in the shape of a Damocles’ sword 
whereby to assimilate an incumbent’s behaviour from the virility of a soldier to that of an 
anemic nun, is the main substance of repeated measures in the Church Assembly, which 
must exercise itself for the persecution of the parish clergy. Instead of being ordered by 
lawyers who are trained to keep secrets, the Church is run by blurting boobies who by 
debate and broadcast bring the authority and status of the parish clergy into contempt. 
One of these measures has now passed into the committee stage, and demands the vigilance 
of the Parliamentary protectors of liberty. 
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Hensley Henson once noted and exposed, that the Church’s appeals for 
money showed a primary concern to relieve the world of some part of its 
wealth—it’s your money we want !—will the war and post-war taxation 
permit of the generous benefactions which they contemplate? And if not, 
they will have sacrificed the status of the national clergy and a working 
system without their quid pro quo. They will have thrown the baby out of 
the window with the bath water. 

Since the clergy are the pivot of the parochial system, one should consider 
the possible effect of their new status upon the parishes. There are three 
ways in which the “ new order ” promises to be detrimental. First, the dis- 
tinctive independent position of the Anglican incumbent will disappear with 
the removal of his life tenure and with the substitution of the uniform stipend 
for the lawful benefice income ; and the parishes will find that, in place of 

‘incumbents who are, at least in theory and by tradition, socially and intel- 
lectually qualified to take the position of leaders of men, they will have some- 
what poorly paid civil servants in strait waistcoats. Secondly, the amalgama- 
tion of parishes has commonly been a source of grievance where it has been 
tried. It may be made to work in some fashion where the parishes are 
situated conveniently for joint administration ; but each parish will vie with 
the other for the incumbent’s attention, and he cannot be at two churches at 
the same time. Thirdly, the more pretentious method of a central staff of 
clergy to work a group of parishes may remove the previous objection ; but 
it carries too much of a suggestion of the seminary system, which is repugnant 
to the genius of the English Church, and would suggest at yet another point 
an assimilation to the Church of Rome. A wise old Roman once observed 
that the Church of England seemed to be cultivating precisely those features 
of which the Roman Church was striving to be rid. Without any brief for 
an antiquated Protestantism, it may be held that the instinctive prejudice 
of parishioners against a foreign system would be historically sound and 
practically justified. 

It is worth noting that of the forty-three diocesan bishops, including the 
two archbishops, twenty-seven appear among the backers of the scheme. But 
this majority is not so impressive as might at first sight appear. Bishops 
after all are human. They might. be expected to favour a project which, if 
and when carried through successfully, would add to their power over the 
beneficed clergy ; for this power is limited by statute and is now so small 
that Dr Henson, when Bishop of Durham, could write to me about some- 
body else’s estimate of episcopal power at this very point and speak of “ the 
amiable impotence of the Anglican diocesan.” That, in spite of the advan- 
tages which this scheme would give to them, sixteen diocesan bishops should 
refrain from explicit support of it by signature seems to be significant. Dr 
Henson himself, as a retired bishop, could have added his signature in sup- 
port (as Dr Kempthorne, late of Lichfield, in fact did), but is conspicuous by 
his absence from the list ; and the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Lang 
(now Lord Lang of Lambeth), not only refrained from support, but at his 
diocesan conference in October, 1941, entered a caveat against “ turning the 
clergy into members of an officials’ class whose salaries were paid by some 
central fund at a uniform rate,” saying that “rich variety instead of drab 
uniformity ” had always been an English characteristic. 
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Those who take little interest in their liberty (until they find that they 
have lost it) may think these reforms innocuous. But if we value liberty we 
shall be wise to realise how much it has its conditions in good law. We do 
not condemn these proposals on the ground that they are revolutionary, but 
that they are bureaucratic ; that is to say, that they promise not freedom 
but a stranglehold. If they promised a real and virile piece of intellectual 
revolution against the prevailing slavery to sentimentalism and the “‘ old, 
old story ” beloved of Protestant evangelicals, one could feel that they were 
working for enlightenment and not for obscurantism. If they would ensure 
a modern, scientific, radical theology with a philosophical basis of belief in 
God as “the totality of values ’—the eternal ground of those values of 
Western civilisation which have been tottering through the years of uneasy 
peace, and for which we have been compelled to fight this Second World War 
—then even a piece of administrative mischief might be shown to be merely 
superfluous and not too dear a price. But no! the neglect of values, with 
other of the worse features of Anglicanism, will remain rooted in the reign of 
mediocrity. The B.B.C, already provides illustration of the deadening effect 
of official intrusion for those who lend an intelligent hearing to the religious 
pabulum. We have learned that the Anglican programmes are ordered by a 
committee with a bishop for its chairman, pledged to permit no variation 
from the traditional line. If one listens to a Roman preacher or speaker, one 
may commonly count on sense in a logical sequence, and even if we do not 
accept the premisses, we cannot deny that the conclusions follow correctly. 
But if we listen to an Anglican we usually hear a loose and inconclusive piece 
of sentimentalism. The ‘new order” is poor and reactionary: a reaction 
from the fine realism of the World War for the values of freedom, justice 
and truth—to what ? 


(1) to autocracy, in place of constitutional liberty ; 

(2) to ecclesiastical caprice and prejudice, in place of legal title ; 

(3) to casuistic invocation of pious sentiments, in place of cold and critical 
reason. 


There is in this manifesto a gesture of defiance to the State ; and this can 
hardly come well from a body which proposes to remain Established. The 
authors desire “an uncompromising assertion that the State has no power 
except that which is given it from above”; that is, from Authority of which 
they hold themselves to be the voice! They repudiate both Leviathan and 
the Pope, while they are themselves in the poor position of beggars for money ! 
This attitude is unwise ; and to say no more than that is to be very polite. 
For the State, which is the predominant partner in the system which en- 
shrines the Royal Supremacy, has been considerate to the Church in various 
ways. A conflict might precipitate disestablishment and disendowment, 
which it appears from their book that the authors do not desire; for then 
there would be still more new money to be raised, and the Church of England 
would become one of the sects, differing from the others only by reason of its 
episcopal polity ; and it would die of doctrinal dissidence, and leave the 
Romans and the Dissenters in possession. Of course it is often said, as Dick 
Sheppard used to say, that numbers of people who never darken a church 
door would appear on platforms to defend the Establishment, in the same 
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way that similar people oppose the revision of the Prayer Book. If their 
desire is to preserve the fine old Tudor English, it may be agreed that that 
gives to the Prayer Book its principal title to our admiration ; and if a modern 
expression of doctrine could preserve the rhythms and elegancies of the 
Elizabethans or of the eighteenth century, the Christian religion in this 
country would gain where now it loses. The issue is more intellectual than 
economic. There has long been a cleavage between the Anglican Church 
and the educated world: Dr Henson once spoke of ‘‘ the hopeless conflict 
between the Prayer Book as it is and modern thought.” But the correction 
of this ‘* hopeless conflict ” demands a more drastic revision than the Anglican 
adjustments of 1927 and 1928, a revision which will take a larger sweep and 
incorporate ideas which represent the finer spirit of the age ; for sooner or 
later if concessions are not made by the Church, they will be made against it. 

When the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Temple, addressed his diocesan 
conference on July 18th of this year, he entered a plea for co-operation with 
the State by the Church which was, he said, the*largest of the voluntary 
organisations. Of course it is ‘‘ voluntary ” in the sense that it need not 
co-operate with the State except where co-operation is requisite in law ; and 
certainly there are directions in which the Church’s voluntary co-operation 
with the State is desirable. But there are some directions in which Church 
opinion would not be unanimous, and then co-operation would be either piece- 
meal or coercive. Coercion against conviction or conscience would depend 
upon the success of the present bureaucratic reformers; and that means 
tyranny. When the Archbishop concluded that the Church-State co-opera- 
tion ought never to be complete, he was presumably guarding himself against 
Hobbes-ism, and leaving a loophole for canonical opposition at the points— 
e.g. Divorce and Divorce Law Reform—where such opposition is familiar and 
perverse. 

But if the Established Church could show that it had a comprehensive 
grasp of the world’s thought and could lead it, and where requisite correct or 
modify it without obstinate obstructiveness, its churches would begin to 
command a larger public than those from whom the present group of reformers 
expects to draw its benefactions at the price of betrayal. The area of support 
would be so extended that the alleged economic discontents would begin to 
find relief through the response of a larger world without the asking ; because 
the pursuit of truth and the appreciation of new truth would be patent to all. 

I am told that this contention is ideal but insupportable; that the 
majority of those who have an inclination towards institutional religion take 
no interest in a scientific theology or in pursuit of truth, but only in the 
satisfaction of their own superstitions. Yet even so I would say with War- 
burton, the Bishop of Gloucester who, in the tolerant eighteenth century, 
was the bosom friend of the papist poet, Pope, in a letter to Hurd, who was 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester but refused translation to Canterbury : 
*‘ The Church, like the ark of Noah, is worth saving ; not for the sake of the 
unclean beasts and vermin that almost filled it, and probably made most 
noise and clamour in it ; but for the little corner of rationality, that was as 
much distressed by the strench within as by the tempest without.” 


J. W. B. Wors.ey. 
CHESTERFIELD. 
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RETRIBUTION AND REFORMATION. 
THE REV. W. F. LOFTHOUSE, D.D. 


In the last number of this Journal there appeared two articles on the punitive 
treatment of wrong-doing: Retribution, by Mr Stephen Hobhouse, and 
Retribution and Mercy are One in God, by Mr R. Gregor Smith. Both, as 
one might expect, were important and valuable ; both urged that retribution 
without reformation was useless; that no reformation can be effected by 
means of fear or hate; and that right dealing with the sinner involves the 
forward rather than the backward look. Mr Hobhouse further contravened 
the opinion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, that suffering and loss, in some 
degree proportionate to the wrong done, is justified as a true expression of 
love and loyalty to God and to the wrong-doer; on the basis of his own 
experience in gaol, he asserted that all attempts to prevent evil men from 
doing harm “ by solitary confinement or death” are worse than useless in 
the long run ; and, quoting an eloquent passage from William Law, he denied 
that God could ever require satisfaction. Mr Smith, making the timely 
distinction between the condemnation of our sin by God and its condona- 
tion, summed up his position in the words of Professor A. E. Taylor: “*‘ God’s 
justice is but another name for the fact that God is good, and, being good, 
cares for the participation of His creatures in the Absolute good which He 
Himself possesses,”’ from which it follows that ‘‘ God’s justice is as operative 
as His love in the forgiveness of sinners.” 

Each carries back his view of retribution into the theological or rather 
the religious sphere. How can we conceive of the infliction of retribution by 
God as He is revealed by Jesus? At the same time, no one can read or is 
intended to read these arguments, without reflecting on the justification for 
the infliction of punishment by human beings on the wrong-doer, for whose 
treatment we recognise ourselves to be in some way responsible. Each of 
them, aware that the wrong-doer will sometimes (Mr Smith, with Professor 
Taylor, would say, regularly) ask for punishment, pleads that the spirit of 
all such treatment must be mercy, or love. In the words of Professor Dodd, 
quoted by Mr Hobhouse, the aggressor can only be redeemed by divine and 
human love in the victim who voluntarily accepts and endures his injuries, 

If however this is to be taken (and our authors are very far from being 
alone in urging that it should be taken) as the principle of dealing with 
aggression, it is manifest that a very important distinction is overlooked. 
Quite apart from the assumption that man’s treatment of wrong-doing and 
crime must be one with what we hold to be God’s treatment of sin, both the 
writers overlook the difference between personal and judicial dealing with 
the wrong-doer. It does not by any means follow that the rule for my private 
and individual conduct to the man who has cheated or slandered me should 
be the rule of the law-court in either a civil or a criminal prosecution. The 
Christian, we are told, when he is injured, will not look to the wrong inflicted 
on him or its deserts; he will look to the future. He will not punish; he 
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will forgive. Undoubtedly ; si sic omnes! But he will do this as a person, 
dealing with another person. Now, no two persons are alike. The treatment 
which may be expected to have this effect on one, may have that—a quite 
different—effect on another. When I am dealing with a person, I must take 
into account all I know of his habits and emotions and beliefs ; how he reacts 
to temptation ; how he responds to severity and to kindness ; in fact, all 
that I am aware of in his past. I shall treat him as a person, that is, accord- 
ing to his character. He has got wrong with me; he has broken the har- 
monious personal relations that ought to exist between us. It is my task 
to set things right ; to put him back into this right relation. That is the 
heart of what we call forgiveness. That is my aim. But it may be carried 
out in a score of different ways. It will make all the difference whether the 
wrong-doer to be forgiven is a child of my own, a turbulent little creature 
caught in some trifling act of disobedience ; an unfaithful and adulterous 
wife, like Hosea’s unhappy Gomer ; a Jean Valjean whose criminality may 
dissolve when I offer him a glass of wine ; a returning prodigal who is only 
thinking about the good meal he hopes for when he comes home; or a 
hardened malefactor like Dickens’ Fagin, on whom any act of kindness would 
be lost. To deal successfully with any one of these will demand high quali- 
fications of patience, insight, and self-control. I must be prepared to suffer, 
as I may have suffered already, and to love. But, at least in most of these 
instances, I shall have to seem stern and even harsh before I have done. All 
are agreed that “‘ letting off’ the sinner does him no good. No one indeed 
could be sterner in his language than Jesus. With him, forgiveness followed 
repentance. And repentance was meaningless apart from “ acts appropriate 
to repentance.”” But until the sinner repents there is only one thing I can 
do, to try and lead him to repentance. The sight of my suffering, the hearing 
of my meek appeal, may sometimes accomplish this. It would be unlikely to 
succeed with the fiendish bullies of a German concentration camp, or with 
less disreputable sinners like Hooley or Whittaker Wright. 

On the other hand, all this personal dealing, varied as it must be, is 
impossible in a law-court. The end of all law, as administered in the courts, 
is public order ; it is the expression of the will of the community for all its 
members ; whether its conception of public order is something that can be 
gained by the protection of its members from theft, arson and so on; or 
whether it means encouragement and promotion of « civic harmony, public 
amenities and, generally, the good life. 

As such, the law must be a terror to evil-doers. Certain acts are for- 
bidden. It is the business of the courts to find out whether such acts have 
been committed, and, if so, to award the penalities laid down by statute. As 
far as I know, no one seriously proposes that legal penalties should be 
abolished, and that the guilty should leave the court as free as the innocent. 
But the prisoner in the dock can never be treated in the full sense as a person, 
nor can the judge have any personal dealings with him. All that I, as a 
Christian person dealing with my brother, must take into account, tempta- 
tions, fears, hopes, inducements, “ pangs of nature, sins of will, defects of 
doubt and taints of blood,” the judge cannot allow to influence him in the 
slightest. He must not, as the Biblical phrase runs, accept the person, the 
face, of a man. At most, if he or the jury thinks the wrong-doer has been 
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hard pressed, he may recommend him to mercy. He does not show it him- 
self. Apart from that, he thinks neither of retribution nor reform. The end 
of the law is reached when the sentence is pronounced. We may hope that 
the suffering which the prisoner is to undergo will lead him not to repeat his 
crime, and that it will frighten others from following his example. Are we 
any of us too virtuous to be able to dispense with the fear of being punished 
if we are found out? How many of us could withstand the various tempta~ 
tions of Gyges’ ring of invisibility ? 

It is usual to distinguish between deterrent and retributive punishment. 
The distinction is sound. Deterrent punishment means the infliction of 
suffering which, it is held, will frighten the criminal and others from repeating 
the crime. Retributive punishment means inflicting on the criminal the 
suffering he inflicted on society or some of its members. But to do this is 
impossible. How can we measure units or masses of suffering? What 
retribution would be possible in dealing with a Himmler or a Heydrich ? 
Such punishment involves the very roughest kind of rough justice. It is 
often supposed to be identical with vindictive punishment, with suffering, 
that is, inflicted from a desire for vengeance. Vengeance as a motive is 
plainly wrong. It is also ineffective. But it cannot properly apply to the 
infliction of public penalties. As an emotion, vengeance is both personal and 
transitory. State action is impersonal and continuous. It can only be 
called vindictive when a sudden gust of passion leads to some act of ferocity, 
like the Athenian treatment of the Melians, or the destruction of Lidice ; but 
here also policy and passion may walk hand in hand. 

But may not punishment be also reformatory ? May not the interests of 
society itself demand the restoration of the wrong-doer? This happily is 
increasingly admitted. But such reformation or re-education is not a task 
that the State itself can or will undertake. In this country the prisoner to be 
reformed is handed over to a probation officer or a Borstal institution, or some 
private philanthropic agency. Reformation is a personal business, and there- 
fore the State takes no hand in it. It is delegated elsewhere. What the State 
can do is to take care that the agency is reliable and efficient. It needs a 
growing reservoir of men and women able to supply this personal service; and 
this is what the churches should be able increasingly to provide. 


II 


There is, however, a second confusion, running athwart the first. How am 
I to deal with a wrong-doer when the wrongs have been done to another? I 
may be bound to allow the bandit to make off with my own purse and to 
leave me to limp home half-dead. But supposing it is my neighbour that has 
been knocked senseless ? How if it is the bishop’s parishioner and not the 
bishop himself that Valjean has robbed ? Mr Hobhouse would no doubt have 
us allow the Germans to enter Dover and London. Are we to throw open 
Calcutta to them, or leave them, with all their monstrous record, in Warsaw ? 
Consider first the personal treatment of crime. “ You are a Christian,” I am 
told ; ‘‘ it is your duty to restore the aggressor, at whatever cost to yourself,” 
and, I suppose, to my family and my dependants. But what am I to do 
when I am not myself the victim? If I can dedicate hopefully my own 
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sufferings to the recovery of the criminal, am I justified in dedicating the 
sufferings of the widow and orphan? And if I myself must not resist, am I 
forbidden to protect them ? 

It is extraordinary that this obvious distinction has been so constantly 
overlooked. Mr Hobhouse does not seem to have thought of it. Had he done 
so he would probably have remembered the example of Jesus. If there is one 
thing that stands out clearly in the Synoptic account of Jesus, it is his burning 
indignation against cruelty, oppression and callousness, whether in the 
Pharisee, the unforgiving debtor, or Dives. ‘‘ Could Jesus hate?” That 
depends on what is understood by hate. But his indignation at the offence 
of tripping up a little child reminds one of Blake’s lines, 


A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 


The stumbling block you leave in the road calls for a millstone round your 
neck ! 

The first duty is to prevent the outrage, even by seizing the offender’s 
hands or knocking him down. If we are too late for this, we must make him 
restore the theft and, as far as possible, atone for the damage; and, after- 
wards, prevent its repetition and, if possible, effect a change of heart in him. 
This may come about when he contemplates the mute endurance of his 
victim, or feels the moral force of his indignation, or finds that he is ready 
to pay what he has stolen. But protection of the weak must precede any 
attempt at the reform of the strong, and whatever means are taken to 
accomplish this, the outrage itself must never be forgotten. 

But must it not be forgiven? Doubtless; but who is to forgive? The 
champion of the victim? How can I forgive a wrong done to another ? 
Penitence may be vicarious; but not forgiveness. I must forgive my brother 
the wrong he has done me, until seventy times seven, if he repents. But 
Jesus was not contemplating my attitude, say, to the German butchers of the 
children in Lublin. The expression which Jesus uses for forgiveness is “‘ to 
send away sin, to dismiss it, to cancel it’’; that means, to put the sinner 
once more in right personal relations to his victim. It is from his victim 
that the sinner must beg for forgiveness—if the victim has been left alive to 
hear the petition. All that the rest of us can do is to attempt to induce 
repentance in his heart. 

Since forgiveness is thus a matter of personal action or attitude to the 
wrong-doer, it cannot be a function of the State. The State must protect the 
citizen from violence and crime ; it must punish the criminal by compelling 
whatever restitution is possible, and inflicting the suffering, imprisonment or 
death that may seem necessary for deterrence. Reformation, as we have 
seen, it must leave to unofficial persons of good-will. 


Iil 


It has been impossible, in the above discussion, to forget the circum- 
stances that in the last few years have forced the whole problem upon us 
afresh ; the abominable crimes of Germany. Every conviction that Christen- 
dom holds sacred has been trampled on ; every form of brutality and rapine 
has been perpetrated ; not on a few wretched Armenians or Bulgars, but on 
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whole nations. Now that we are contemplating the days when the demands 
of justice can once more be obeyed, what are these demands? In the first 
place, we must remember that we are dealing with states, not individuals. 
States are neither Christian nor non-Christian, however we try to induce them 
to encourage conduct that conforms to Christian standards. But we cannot 
expect Poland or Serbia to act on the principles of a bishop who should find 
a burglar helping himself to the silver and wine on his sideboard. What are 
the possible alternatives? To forget? This, if it were feasible, would be 
highly dangerous, though nothing could be more welcome to the criminals 
themselves. To forgive? This, we are now aware, is meaningless ; its only 
equivalent, internationally, would be for the wronged to act as if the wrong 
had never been done and could never be repeated. But if this country were 
to say to Germany, with a magnanimity not wholly without precedent, “‘ we 
will accept no reparation ; we will take back no territory or colonies,” can 
we make the same avowal on behalf of the desolated nations of Europe? It 
is not improbable that in England we shall hear such pleas, and that, from 
the vantage ground of our own post-war security, we shall be bidden-to 
preach “no vengeance” to the starving survivors of the Serbs and the 
Greeks, in the name of the carpenter of Nazareth. Before we yield to such 
advice, it would be well to imagine our own cities reduced to heaps of ashes, 
our universities and schools all closed, our churches desecrated and put to the 
vilest uses, our leading politicians and savants tortured or murdered, and 
every town, every hamlet, telling its tales of ruthless pillage and rape. 

But we have already found the answer, and the peculiar villainy which 
has been fostered by the German authorities cannot alter the principles of 
our conduct. It can only make them more exigent. There are three steps to 
be taken: the rescue and liberation of the victims ; compulsory reparation 
from the aggressors ; and the guarantee of order and peace for the future 
through whatever measures, political, military and economic, are judged to 
be most likely to be effective, and the promotion of that good-will and 
acquiescence without which peace will be but a dream. 

All this means the forward look. It is not inconsistent with anything Mr 
Hobhouse has laid down. “ But there must be no vindictiveness.” Nor need 
there be, in any one of these essential steps. Vindictiveness is a personal 
matter ; so is pity ; so is good-will. We must look to the future. We must 
plan the measures which will most surely bring the preparation of the gospel 
of peace, whether, as we carry them out, we mutter, “ and serve you right,” 
or whisper, ‘“‘ how we sympathise and regret.”” It may be that among the 
welter of suggestions that will be made, some of us in this country and 
America may judge “ this is too severe,” or ‘‘ that is too lenient.” But such 
criticism will not mean “‘ this is too vindictive ”’ or ‘‘ that is too altruistic, or 
Christian.”” Those who put forward such proposals may be vindictive, or 
they may even be Christian. For the private attitudes and ideals of its 
members, no assembly, at Geneva or Versailles, can be responsible. The one 
question at issue is—will this proposed measure protect the weak, recom- 
pense the wronged, restrain violence, promote harmony and co-operation ? 





W. F. LorrHovuseE. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING (1780—1842). 
ANNE HOLT, M.A. 


WHEN on October 2, 1842, William Ellery Channing died at Bennington in 
Vermont, it was generally agreed that a great man had departed, a prophet 
who, having indeed found honour, if not understanding, in his own country, 
had also achieved a European reputation. In 1830, whilst on a visit to 
Ireland, Dr. Kirkland,! had reported that not only did the Unitarians of 
Great Britain and Ireland think everything of Dr Channing’s writings, ‘‘ but 
even members of the Establishment, Oxonians, etc., have spoken to me with 
enthusiasm of his productions.” Harriet Martineaushad written in 1888 that, 
of all public characters in the United States, Channing was the one in whom 
the English were most interested. After his death, in 1842, a member of the 
Mechanics’ Institute at Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield, wrote : 


“It will be some relief, under your bereavement, to know that the 
good man never dies ; he lives and breathes in our cottages ; his work 
on Self-Culture is the text-book of the young men of our land; the 
soul-stirring sentiments of that book are working a moral regeneration 
in this country, and I feel that Boston has given us another Franklin, 
another guide to the regions of virtue.” 


To-day it is safe to say that the general English ignorance of all things 
American includes Channing, and that the knowledge of his life and work is 
confined to scholars, though, in the Unitarian household of faith, his name 
holds a loved and honoured position among its saints and prophets. It is 
therefore not altogether inappropriate that a century after his death some 
attempt should be made to assess his place in history and theology. 

His life was altogether uneventful. Born in 1780 at Newport in Rhode 
Island, where his father’ was attorney-general, and his grandfather, William 
Ellery, a signatory of the Declaration of Independence, chief justice, he was 
educated locally and at Harvard University, where he lodged with his uncle, 
Francis Dana, at one time the United States representative at St Petersburg. 
Except for a brief sojourn in Virginia as tutor to the sons of David Meade 
Randolph, and a winter in Europe, Channing spent almost his entire life in 
the Boston neighbourhood, and from 1802 until his death, he was minister 
of the Federal Street Church there. He was senior to the men who were to 
make the name of Boston famous such as Emerson (1803-1882), Longfellow 
(1807-1882), Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), Prescott (1796-1859), and Theodore 
Parker (1810-1860), and in some ways may be regarded as their inspiration, 
as he also was of women like Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, the founder of 
American kindergartens, and of Dorothy Dix, the reformer of lunacy treat- 
ment throughout the English-speaking world. : 


1 John Thornton Kirkland, 1770-1840, President of Harvard, 1810-1828. 
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It has been said by a recent writer ! that : 


“The student who goes breaking about in the thickets of New 
England life of the half century preceding the Civil War is likely to 
be amazed at finding how many trails run back to the hermitage where 
this frail little man, Dr William Ellery Channing, sat thinking and 
husbanding his strength.” 


So, too, the reader who is interested enough to look at Channing’s works will 
be astonished at the number of subjects his writings covered. Not only are 
the more expected subjects treated, such as theology, philosophy and history, 
literature and education, but also politics, slavery, the tariff, the annexation 
of Texas, the freedom of the press, the position of women are all touched 
upon. Well might Channing have declared “‘ Homo swum: humani nil‘a me 
alienum puto.” . Yet never has the thought of such a varied writer been bound 
together so simply by one idea. 

Because Channing believed that all minds whether divine or human, were 
essentially the same, differing but in degree, and consequently that that 
divinity which was actual in Christ was potential in all mankind, he held that 
human nature was capable of attaining higher and higher degrees of perfec- 
tion. From this belief in the possibility of human perfection he developed 
his theological views of God and of Christ,.and because of it his ideals never 
remained merely academic, but made him an ardent social reformer and a 
leader in- the struggle for the emancipation of the slaves. 

Thought is never generated in a vacuum. It is either a development of 
current ideas or a reaction to them. In Channing’s development we can see 
two strains both strong in his immediate forbears, but antipathetic to each 
other. He came of a long line of New England Calvinists, men who in thought 
had magnified the idea of God by reducing his creatures to the common level 
of worms. The dilemma of God’s omnipotence and of human freedom they 
had resolved by the simple process of elimination. Another New Engiander, 
Jonathan Edwards, became the great exponent of Philosophic Necessity. 
Yet these men who were lamenting man’s inability to help himself were some 
of the most determined, steadfast, and strong-willed characters known to 
history. The extraordinary enigma of Calvinism is, that, while it preached 
a creed of helplessness, it produced a self-reliant race of men; the explanation 
lying no doubt in the individual’s awareness of the omnipresence of God to 
such a degree that he indeed became a transfigured soul. While he accepted 
Calvin’s explanation of ultimate Reality, he put his whole heart into the doing 
of the day’s work. 

But against this theological inheritance, political thought of a different 
kind had developed, and had been crystallised in the American Declaration 
of Independence, signed four years before Channing’s birth. The thought 
of French philosophers and British publicists that man as man had rights, 
and was entitled to certain elementary enjoyments, was not compatible with 
a continued belief in man’s worthlessness. Channing, like the rest of his 
generation, read Rousseau and Paine, Price, Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Godwin, but of all the eighteenth century writers the one who most affected 
him was Francis Hutcheson. Hutcheson had declared man’s capacity for 


1 Odell Shepard in Pedlar’s Progress. 
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disinterested action and self-devotion to absolute good. These ideas gave to 
Channing his belief in the dignity of human nature, and were as revolutionary 
in his thought as another idea of the same writer’s, that of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, became in Bentham’s. All Channing’s 
religious thought may be said to be a development from this. 

It should not be supposed that Channing’s belief in potential goodness 
blinded him to the actual] sinfulness of mankind, though it may be doubted 
if he ever fully appreciated the fact that men sin intentionally and with their 
eyes open. But the dignity of a human being, as Channing saw it, consisted 
in 

“‘ that spiritual principle, called sometimes Reason, sometimes the Con- 
science, which, rising above what is local and temporary, discerns 
immutable truth and everlasting right ; which, in the midst of imperfect 
things, conceives of Perfection; which is universal and impartial, 
standing in direct opposition to the partial, selfish principles of human 
nature; which says to me with authority that my neighbour is as 
precious as myself, and his rights as sacred as my own ; which commands 
me to receive all truth, however it may war with my pride, and to do 
all justice, however it may conflict with my interest ; and which calls 
me to rejoice with a love in all that is beautiful, good, holy, happy, in 
whatever being these attributes may be found. This principle is a ray 
of Divinity in man.’ 


Many similar quotations might be taken from Channing’s writings to show 
that his belief in the dignity of man was essentially a belief in his moral and 
ethical nature. From this belief he came to see that all minds were of the 
same family, and abolished in theological thought that dichotomy which 
placed deity on one side and humanity entirely separate on the other, and 
left to the metaphysicians the invention of some scheme by which the differ- 
ence could be bridged and God and Man reconciled. In another context 
Channing said that he preached simply as if the doctrine of the Trinity had 
never been invented. To him and to his followers the doctrine of the Trinity 
had ceased to be significant because the universe had come to be appreciated 
as a spiritual whole. The doctrine was regarded Jess as untrue, less as an 
affront to the awful majesty of the Divine Unity, than as philosophically 
unnecessary. It was no longer wanted because the premisses to which it was 
the conclusion had ceased to exist. 

Yet, in spite of his belief in the essential similarity of all spiritual beings, 
Channing never accepted a humanitarian interpretation of the person of Christ. 
Though there are frequent passages in his writings in which he extolled 
reason and in which he stated quite plainly and unequivocally that if the 
choice lay between reason and revealed religion he would choose the former, 
his Christology to all intents and purposes was Arian. Like so many other 
early Unitarian thinkers, such as Milton and Locke, he went to the Bible, 
and in the contemplation of Christ’s character as displayed in all four Gospels, 
he arrived at an Arian interpretation in the eighteenth century sense. When, 
in 1815, Channing came to the front as the champion of Unitarianism in the 
conflict that had been started by Samuel Worcester’s attack on the Boston 
ministers, he stated that these ministers in general believed “‘ that Jesus Christ 
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is more than man, that he existed before the world, that he literally came from 
heaven to save our race . . . and that he still acts for our benefit, and is our 
intercessor with the Father,” and he also stated, ‘“‘ I have ever been inclined 
to cherish the most exalted views of Jesus Christ which are consistent with the 
supremacy of the Father.” 

In the famous exposition of Unitarian Christianity which he gave in 1819 
at the ordination at Baltimore of the Rev. Jared Sparks, the same assumption 
that Unitarianism is an evangelical faith is seen, though here again Channing 
admitted that it was founded on reason and that the Bible must be read 
intelligibly. ‘‘ A revelation,” he said, “‘is a gift of light. It cannot thicken 
our darkness, and multiply our perplexities.’”” The Bible read in this light 
brought the reader up against the trinitarian formula which appeared at once 
to be both unscriptural and irrational, and was a snare to honest minds ; the 
real stumbling block to the propagation of the Gospel. But while Channing 
denied the doctrine of the deity of Christ, he asserted His divine nature and 
mission. Jesus Christ was the only master of Christians, and he had been 
sent by the Father to effect a moral or spiritual deliverance of mankind. 
The object of his mission was to change man’s relationship to God, not God’s 
towards man, to rescue man from sin and its consequences, rather than to 
avert punishment from man by taking it upon himself, and so satisfy the 
anger of an implacable and relentless god. 

This revolt of Channing from the orthodox interpretation of the doctrine 
of the atonement explains his whole reaction to Calvinism. 


** You wish to know the history of my mind [he wrote in 1840], but 
it would fill a volume. My inquiries.grew out of the shock given to my 
moral nature by the popular system of faith which I found prevailing 
round me in my early years. All my convictions of justice and goodness 
revolted against the merciless dogmas then taught. I went to the 
Scriptures, and the blessed light gradually beamed on me from the word 
of God. I soon learned the great end for which Christ came into the 
world—that his first, highest purpose was, not to deliver us from punish- 
ment, but from that which deserves punishment, from moral evil, from 
every impurity of heart and life, from whatever separates us from God ; 
that he came to exert a- moral, spiritual influence, by which man was 
to become a pure, disinterested, excellent being.” 

Though modern Unitarianism has differed from Channing in accepting 
a humanitarian interpretation of the nature of Christ, yet even the most 
extreme thinkers have followed in Channing’s footsteps in exalting that 
personality, since it sees in Him the fullest and richest revelation of divinity. 

“Yes! Thou art still the Life; thou art the Way 
The holiest know: Light, Life and Way of Heaven.”’ 

wrote Theodore Parker; and James Martineau declared that faith in Christ 
meant 


“an acknowledgment of him as the highest impersonation of divine 
excellence and inspired insight yet given to the world; a trust in him 
as the only realized type of perfection that can mediate for us between 
ourselves and God; a faitnfulness to him, as making us conscious of 
what we are and what God and our conscience would have us to be.” 
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When Christ was regarded as a revelation of Divinity the thought naturally 
followed that the God which the Christ of the Gospels revealed was not the 
implacable deity of contemporary Calvinism. The God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ did not appear to be the same deity as that worshipped by 
Jonathan Edwards. But in asserting the goodness of God, Channing did not 
close his eyes to the problem of pain though he wisely refrained from attempt- 
ing to justify the ways of God to man. He fully realised that suffering was 
not “an accident, an exception to the course of nature,”’ but a very large 
part of every life, and that, somehow or other it entered into God’s purpose. 
The dilemma, if any such there be, between suffering and the goodness of God 
he did not attempt to resolve. In words echoing those of Job he said, 
“What! shall a weak man, who is but dust and ashes, talk of vindicating 
fully the providence of God ? That providence could I explain it, would not 
be Infinite.” 

Nevertheless no explanation would have satisfiéd Channing that did not 
vindicate God’s goodness. ‘“‘ Perhaps,” he wrote in 1815, “ it is one of the 
last lessons which many of us learn, that God is truly good ; and perhaps the 
hardest of all religious duties is to confide in his equity and benevolence.” 
With the passing of the years this conviction grew stronger and stronger. 
In 1841 the year before his death, when his friend Charles Follen perished in 
the terrible disaster to the steamship Leaingion, he wrote : 


“It is so long since doubts of the Divine goodness have crossed 
my mind that I hardly know how to meet them. This truth comes 
to me as an intuitive one. I meet it everywhere. I can no more question 
it than I can the supreme worth and beauty of virtue.” 


Though Channing never lost his sense of the objectivity of God, he came 
more fully to realise the immediacy of the divine presence, and in 1828 he 
wrote, ‘ That unbounded spiritual energy which we call God is conceived 
by.us only through consciousness, through the knowledge of ourselves,” 
and in 1841 he added, ‘“‘ We must start in religion from our own souls. In 
these is the fountain of all divine truth.” He had therefore progressed 
beyond the limits of eighteenth century evangelical Unitarianism, and his 
thought was clearly aligned with that of Emerson. It may be argued that 
at this period the trend of religion was away from the matter-of-factness of 
the previous century towards a more spiritual conception, and that this 
would have happened equally well had Channing never spoken. There 
might still have been the same outburst of spiritual energy among the Liberal 
Dissenters and that inner certainty of the divine presence which caused the 
German professor Tholuck to recognise the Unitarians as mystics.1 Yet 
we cannot disregard the testimony of others that it was Channing who had 
liberated them from the dry bones of Scriptural theology. In 1880 the 
venerated Liverpool minister, John Hamilton Thom, declared that Channing 
had 


“lifted Religion out of the region of controversy ; out of the region of 
criticism ; out of a wrangle of texts and an arithmetical computation of 
on which side the balance lay ; out of polemics into spiritual discernment ; 


1 McLachlan, Religious “vega of Milton Locke and Newton, p. 213, quoting F. ©. 
Peabody, The Church othe the Spirit 
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out of the disputable and limited letter to the self-manifesting and 
inexhaustible light of the glory of God shining in the face of Jesus Christ. 
He, more than any man, did for as many of us as were groping amid 
beggarly elements what the Divine Teacher desired to do for the Jews 
of his day; ‘ Ye search the Scriptures, and in them ye think ye have 
eternal life—but they are they that testify of Me, to have the life direct.’ 
This is what Channing did for the Church to which he belonged, and for 
all who would hear his voice. He rose from the dead word to living 
Persons. He emancipated us from external and traditional methods, 
from the cerements of the Creeds, that embalmed bodies of divinity from 
which the life was gone, to be taught afresh by the Father of Spirits, and 
by his living Word.” 


But the inspirational basis of his faith was not the only gift which Channing 
gave to the younger Unitarians. He was always a practical teacher, practical 
as perhaps only they who have seen the vision of a transfigured humanity 
may be. 


“His sermons [wrote Elizabeth Peabody] made the impression on 
me of identifying everyday duties of social life, in the family and counting 
room, with the most profound spiritual exercises of self-surrender to 
God’s will accepted by the heart.” 


Consequently his sermons were of a practical, not a theological nature. 


-“* It is not trembling that I want to see under my preaching [he once 
said], but cheerful, vigorous, beneficent action of each for all. I am 
jealous of eloquence. It is often, I fear, but a siren song that lulls the 
active powers to sleep. . . . If I had touched the depths of spiritual 
energy, my hearers would not express admiration of my words.” ‘‘ The 
New .Testament meaning of salvation is nothing less than this 
sanctification of the will.” 


The same thought may be found for instance throughout the writings of 
J. H. Thom, expressed perhaps with greater eloquence and greater literary 
felicity. 

Though Elizabeth Peabody was correct in her description of Channing’s 
preaching, his idea of morality went beyond the home and the counting- 
house. He never contemplated a double standard which permitted a man 
to be a virtuous husband and parent, even a good employer, and yet asso- 
ciated with shady business, an upholder of unjust customs and privileges, 
a supporter of a national policy based on unworthy aims. The supreme test 
came to Channing on the issue of the abolition of slavery. 

It must be remembered that in the eighteen thirties the question of slavery 
in the United States had not become the sectional question it became twenty 
years later. The cotton manufactures of the North were based as much 
on the idea of a slave economy in the plantations as the South itself. The 
abolitionists were persecuted all over the North, and in 1835, William Lloyd 
Garrison only escaped murder at the hands of a Boston mob by being lodged 
in gaol. When Channing declared himself on the side of emancipation he 
offended a large part of his congregation. He never became an abolitionist 
in the Garrisonian sense of the word, and it is easier to trace affinity between 
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him and Abraham Lincoln, both cautious men able to see the more distant 
horizons. Yet Channing, with all the seer’s ability, was sometimes curiously 
blind to the nearer ground. With certain wise safeguards and provisions for 
their well-being, he stood for the emancipation of the negroes. His objection 
to slavery was based on the ground that it was completely incompatible with 
Christianity, or with any humane standards, since it robbed the negro of 
his humanity and reduced him to the status of a beast, with no personal 
rights, subject in lucky cases to the treatment meted out to a pet animal, 
in unlucky to the most appalling cruelty. But he did not wish to force 
a solution on the Southern States. He held that emancipation must come 
through them. But the same obstacle to this.grew up as there did to 
a peaceful settlement to European problems a century later. In the South 
the great slave-owners were able to do what the Fascists in Italy and the 
Nazis in Germany have done. They were able, by fair means and foul, to 
prevent discussion of the problems, first in their own territories and later 
for a time in Congress itself, until there was developed an enclosed community 
absolutely isolated from the thought, knowledge, and opinion of the outside 
world. During Channing’s life, in 1887, Calhoun enunciated the “ positive 
good ”’ theory of slavery. Was it conceivable that in a century which made 
such enormous strides in humanitarian effort, that such an ethic of slavery 
could remain unchallenged ? We may well feel that Garrison’s clarion call, 
his denunciation of the Union as “‘ a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell,’’ served the cause better at this juncture than the sweet reasonable- 
ness of Channing. Yet for all this, Channing’s reasoned and balanced 
indictments had their part to play, and it was of the greatest service that a 
man in his outstanding position openly and without compromise, took his 
place on the side of emancipation. Within a lifetime, rich and fashionable 
Boston was to make virtue of this creed which in Channing’s day it had 
denied. : 

There is no room in an article such as this to deal with Channing as a 
social reformer ; with his love and understanding of children and his wise 
sayings on education; with his work for adult education, for temperance, 
and for the alleviation of poverty. There is much in all these writings which 
has become the commonplace of to-day. He realised that no social reform 
was worth while which did not build up individual character, and he would 
have had nothing but scorn for much that to-day passes as social betterment, 
the bestowal of shoddy gifts, spiritual and material, cheap education and free 
food, without the creation of individual responsibility. 

Was Channing only the eloquent mouthpiece of his times, and did his 
reputation deserve to be so ephemeral as it has been? Has he still a lesson 
to teach mankind ? 

There can be no doubt that part of his contemporaneous reputation rested 
on his eloquence as a preacher. ‘“‘ He could never be’ reported,” wrote 
Emerson, “ for his eye and voice could not be printed, and his discourses 
lose their best in losing them.” Yet his preaching was limited to a small 
area, to the New England states and an occasional visit to New York and 
Philadelphia. It.is therefore not unreasonable that since in his own lifetime 
his reputation was so widespread that he should be judged by the written 
word, 
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There are few really eloquent passages in his writings, though occasionally 
a telling phrase or epigram, but his style is clear and his meaning plain. 
There can be no doubt that he influenced widely his contemporaries, and 
many beyond his own household of faith were affected by his teaching, by 
his theological endeavour to reconcile God and Man. His effect on the lives 
of individuals of his own denomination was such as to galvanise them into 
all kinds of effort for social reform, till throughout the century in America, 
and in England, to be a Unitarian was synonymous with being a good citizen. 
A New England woman once said, ‘‘ A Unitarian church to you merely means 
one more name on your calendar. To the people in this town it means better 
books, better music, better sewerage, better health, better life, less drunken- 
ness, more purity, and better government.’ It was also said of the Unitarian 
laity “ Integrity was their distinction from highest to lowest.” 

With the tragic development in human life during the last half century 
it is natural that Channing’s optimism should be challenged as an illusion of 
an age of hope. But its failure lies less in his teaching itself than in its 
non-acceptance by the greater part of the Christian Church which has, in 
fact, in Channing’s own words denied the supremacy of goodness and has 
made doctrinal uniformity its standard, and committed what he would have 
regarded as the worst offence of all, the refusal of the Christian name to those 
who disagreed with it on the metaphysical interpretation and analysis of 
the Godhead. Perhaps never has there been a more eloquent plea made for 
a church truly catholic than that made by Channing. 


‘“* There is [he said] one grand, all-comprehending church ; and if I 
am a Christian, I belong to it, and no man can shut me out of it. You 
may exclude me from your Roman church, your Episcopal church, and 
your Calvinistic church, on account of supposed defects in my creed or 
my sect, and I am content to be excluded. But I will not be severed 
from the great body of Christ. Who shall sunder me from such men as 
Fénélon, and Pascal, and Borromeo, from Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy 
Taylor, and John Howard? ... The soul breaks scornfully these 
barriers, these webs of spiders, and joins itself to the great and good ; 
and if it possess their spirit, will the great and good, living or dead, cast 
it off, because it has not enrolled itself in this or another sect ? A pure 
mind is free of the universe, and belongs to the church, the family of the 
pure in all worlds. Virtue is no local thing. It is not honourable 
because born in this community or that, but for its own independent 
everlasting beauty. This is the bond of the universal church No man 
can be excommunicated from it.but by himself by the death of goodness 
in his own breast. All sentences of exclusion are vain, if he did not 
dissolve the tie of purity which binds him to all holy souls.” 


ANNE Ho tr. 
LIVERPOOL. 





THE CHRISTIAN FRONT IN EDUCATION. 
THE REV J. M. LLOYD THOMAS 


Froupg, in the opening chapter of his History of England, describes the decay 
of the Middle Ages: “‘ A change was coming upon the world, the meaning 
and direction of which even still is hidden from us. . . . The paths trodden 
by the footsteps of ages were broken up; old things were passing, and the 
faith and the life of ten centuries were dissolving like a dream.” In a far 
shorter interval than that which separated Froude from that period, his- 
torians ‘will, probably, be writing a similar threnody over our age and world. 
When we think of what we have lost and lost irrecoverably in losing some of 
the best things of Medizvalism 1 we find it a sorry thing to read the fantastic 
proclamations of some of our scientists who seem to believe in an automatic 
progress and a biological redemption of mankind. Hitler discarded, or never 
entertained, that particular evolutionary superstition, although he embraced 
others even more deadly. He realised thoroughly that, the will, the intelli- 
gence, and, not least, the primitive passions and instincts, could be conscribed 
to play their part in shaping a Nordic salvation for Germany and, through 
Germany, for the world. And he knew how and where to begin this long- 
term policy. He turned his attention to the children and.“‘ educated ” them 
in accordance with a well-pondered design which would make certain that 
they would serve a ruthless racial purpose, fired by a splendidly Satanic 
loyalty to himself. On no theory is the devil stupid, and the saint learns 
much from him. Hitler used despotic methods for diabolic ends, but he was 
no fool. He was even profoundly wise, from his own point of view and for 
his own purpose, in centralising all in a burning focus of devotion to personality, 
rather then to ideas and abstractions. This frenzied challenge to our sur- 
viving democracies is a challenge to the culture of civilisation and of Christen- 
dom. It is a far subtler and more deep-going peril than the war and will con- 
front us when the war is over. Not by choice, nor by the initiative of Chris- 
tians, has the field of education thus become a battlefield. The physical 
world-war is the reflection of a spiritual world-war. This crisis has been 
forced upon Christians and upon other ethical idealists who would not call 
themselves Christians, by totalitarian scientific materialism. 

In this decisive struggle of ideologies, as in the war of power-politics, there 
is no place for neutrals. There comes a point, often too late, when neutrals 
learn that it is better to fight and perish than to surrender and lose the soul 
in a living death. 

Serious minds that think in democratic terms are, in face of totalitarian 
sensational successes, a diminishing number. This “ holy remnant” is 
aware of candles being extinguished, one by one, as at some macabre tenebre. 
These few men feel, even when they do not see, that “‘ the lamps of Europe ” 
and of the world are going out. With the loss of the Faith will go the Faith’s 

1 Lewis Mumford’s Culture of Cities brings this home without sentimental nostalgia 
but with terrific grimness. ; 
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values. These cannot persist indefinitely, save by miracle of grace, any more 
than the light we now see streaming from a star that has been “ dark ” for I 
know not how many thousands or millions of years. 

Chest-slapping optimists make only a hollow and tubercular sound. 
They bolt from firm decision and action into funk-holes of evasion. They 
escape into vague and vaporous phrases like “‘ the eternal verities,” “‘the 
ultimate reality,” “the spiritual life,” and similar - pseudo-philosophic, 
esthetic, and literary substitutes for God. They solace themselves with the 
prospect of a radiant future in some shining Utopia only a generation hence ; 
but, when examined, this is observably a future of refined bodily satisfac- 
tions. They try to fob off upon a world assumed to be, for all disterning 
intellects, a godless world, certain sensuous ideals as a new dope for the 
coming culture. They have discovered religion to be the opium of the people, 
but they have wit enough to see necessity to set up another competing and 
more potent drug traffic of their own. 

How many of them realise that a positive peace will prove far more 
exacting, because less exciting, than all the military triumphs and defeats ? 
Unless the “‘ peace ” that is to come is to collapse in universal catastrophe 
and lead to civil wars and world wars for ages to come, it will demand more 
enduring, because less death-or-glory dedication than the present titanic 
conflict. 

I deal here only with some conditions precedent to a Christian Front in 
our national education. Spite of all our remarkable successes in popular 
education, especially in its hygienic, sanitary and nutritional bearing, it 
appears to be ending in religious illiteracy. This is due to our failure to see 
that there can be no true education that is not fundamentally and pervasively 
religious. Our system is becoming more and more technical and utilitarian. 
Much is said about making “ good citizens.” That phrase is the last refuge 
of fuddled educationists. They refuse to ask—Good citizens of what city ? 
St Augustine’s or Mr Lionel Curtis’s Civitas Dei? The city that hath founda- 
tions whose builder and architect is God? The city whose citizens have 
their citizenship in heaven, or in some Commonwealth of God so spiritually 
transfigured that “‘ I saw no temple therein” ? The endeavour to make our 
children good citizens, as a secular alternative to making them good Chris- 
tians, has not been much of a success judging by the statistics of juvenile 
crime, nor, indeed, has “ scripture” been any more successful in making 
them good Christians. Many of our children, spite of the devoted efforts of 
our teachers, are turned out into the world with minds moulded to respect 
what they find to prevail in the world, its commercial, money, and snob 
standards. Many parents would be-inexpressibly shocked if their children 
were convincingly warned against these, and successfully persuaded to accept 
others that looked too much like those of Samuel Butler’s ‘‘ musical banks.” 
We have growing up an alarming number of selfish little careerists who will 
soon be competing and wire-pulling in a world already corrupt with sordid 
aims. The activities of the coming peace, like too many of those u/ war, will 
be accepted by the more shrewd and cute as a glorious ramp, where first come 
first served and the smartest off the mark are quickest at the goal. I have 
few illusions, I believe, about “ human nature being what it is.” I doubt 
whether we can, or even ought, to dispense with the incentive of ordinary 
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human self-interest. Nor can I sneer at a man for being “ interested ” in 
the salvation of his own soul. The “ profit-motive ” may in noble natures 
be an under-agent in the main motive to apply “ profit” as benefactor or 
self-constituted trustee to social service. Certainly there is a type of indivi- 
dualism that, even unintentionally, passes upward to become a contribution 
from the personal to the communal well-being. Bosanquet’s distinctions 
between moral and economic socialism, if not conclusive, are illuminating. 
Certain economic and unethical kinds of socialism are individualistic in the 
worst sense, and certain kinds, if not all kinds, of moral individualism are 
socialistic in the best sense.! 

Be this as it may, there are now most grave and urgent reasons why the 
tone of our schools and the aims of education should be modified, and, in a 
society that still cherishes the meaning of justice and liberty, modified by 
essentially Christian motives and purposes. This ought to be done in the 
interests of the people and not merely for the sake of the efficiency of churches 
who may now feel themselves to be rather like decayed spinsters in reduced 
circumstanees. Churches, like Christians, are come to minister, not to be 
ministered unto, and if they try to save their life they shall lose it. If they 
cannot serve they ought to be by-passed in the interests of Christianity 
itself. 

Here difficulties thicken. Any large-scale movement in favour of a 
Christian Front in education will win but a feeble response from the masses 
if the churches cannot agree among themselves to tell us plainly what they 
really mean by a Christian education. The conditions precedent are briefly 
a maximum concordat and a minimum compromise, with freedom of thought 
and of conscience for all well-disposed citizens. Many pronouncements and 
‘points ” of an encouraging nature have lately been published with the 
backing of weighty authority. But so far, perhaps wisely at this stage, the 
main principles do not seem to have issued into concrete details of a national 
programme. It is generally believed that much of our educational system 
is to be scrapped and will go into the melting pot. In view of this, the various 
denominations are realising with a new sincerity that they must voyage into 
the future as a convoy if they are to acquire any political rights to the pro- 
tection and encouragement of the State. Shipwrecked Christians, struggling 
on their own in a tossing sea and clinging desperately to spars and planks, 
will not find it easy to construct even a navigable raft. 

Unhappily, there is a widespread and deep-seated suspicion abroad, for 
the most part an unworthy one, that this new propaganda for a Christian 
education springs from rather selfish and opportunist motives. It is organised 
—such is the innuendo—as a hopeful expedient for filling empty pews and 
for restoring the fortunes of churches now threatened with bankruptcy and 
collapse. Central and local ecclesiastical funds are’ running low. Church- 
going is going the wrong way—going down. Something must be done about 
it. Let us capture the schools of the nation. Such is a not uncommon 
insinuation. However baseless, these charges cannot be ignored. The State 
cannot do more than to honour the desires of parents. It is for them with the 
aid of the churches, rather than for the State, to Christianise the homes and 
make effectual the parents’ desires. There is a profound, if one-sided 

1 The Civilisation of Christendom, Chap. X. 
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truth, in the traditional theory that teachers are, directly or indirectly, in 
loco parentis not in loco civitatis. It is one-sided because it is not Christian 
parents only (even if all parents were Christians) who maintain our schools 
or are concerned in them. But, however subject to qualifications, the prin- 
ciple of the parental representativeness of the teacher is valid and should be 
stressed. The country would never tolerate State monopoly in education. 
The Board of Education is not a State orphanage, or a Society for Waifs and 
Strays for children still at home and in charge of parents legally compelled 
to see to their welfare and education and to abstain from neglect and cruelty. 
The parents and the churches have duties and responsibilities which are 
primarily their own. The State cannot be expected to do their work for 
them. But neither the State nor the churches can ensure a sound Christian 
upbringing if the homes of the people are physically and morally a negation 
of the Christian religion which parents insist should be taught to their chil- 
dren. Nor must we overlook the painful fact that the decay of the home and 
of the family life is due, to some extent at least, to the loss of the sense of 
priestly and pastoral vocation, and of a world-renouncing consecration in the 
ordained ministers of religion. Not many church members would deny that 
many of the clergy are deeply tainted by worldly ambitions. There are 
saintly exceptions, but they are exceptions, Who is likely to listen to the 
churches when it is believed that they are asking the schools through their 
teachers to do the work which the churches through the ministers have 
neglected ? Where are now our Chalmers and our Baxter? Not all the 
studious research in the world, not all the brilliant lecturing and impassioned 
popular preaching, not the much writing of scholarly books, nor, least of all, 
the high insistence by theological professors on the need of “a learned 
ministry,” can compensate for the lack of consecrated pastoral and Sunday 
School work on behalf of ‘‘ these little ones.” First things first, and I, how- 
every unworthy to say it, would place first the priestly sacrificial solicitude 
—all the better if it be that of the priesthood of all believers, lay and minis- 
terial—for bringing up children from infancy in the good life of healthy piety, 
in disciplined habits of prayer and of devotional practices. That is the first 
and great commission—Feed my lambs; Tend my sheep. ‘“ Character” 

cannot be manufactured, but it can be nurtured. 

Another difficulty must not be overlooked. Very often it is the better 
kind of priest who is most concerned to maintain the traditional dogmatic 
standards of the Faith, in their hardest and most rigorous integrity. He 
believes that concession or negotiation here would be national apostasy. I 
am persuaded he is mistaken. The Christian Front is not helped but seriously 
hindered by aggressive insistence on dogma, as distinct from a developing, 
truth-embodying doctrine, in the religious syllabuses of schools. It may have 
its place in some of our non-provided schools, but not even there the exorbi- 
tant place assigned to it. On this subject there is an amazing confusion of 
thought among those who are most clamorous for creeds. Creeds may be 
good or bad, but they have no sacrosanct authority. Neither Christianity nor 
Christian dogma depends upon them. The following passage does not seem 
to be as well known as it ought to be. It appears in a work on the Mass 
written, for Roman priests and students, by that eminent scholar, the late 
Dr Adrian Fortescue, whose high orthodoxy was unimpeachable. If it 
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cannot settle controversy or indicate a way out, it may at least allay 
panic : 

“*In every case the creed is a late addition. . . . It is also a very 
naive mistake to think that all Christendom ever agreed in recognising 
one, or two, or three creeds as final, authoritative and quasi-inspired 
documents. A creed is simply a statement of certain chief points of the 
faith, drawn up by some council, bishop, or even private person, for use 
at baptism or (later) other function. There have been scores of creeds 
made by all kinds of people; their authority is just that of the people 
who made and use them. No creed contains the whole faith, from any 
point of view. No creed even pretends to be inspired; none is a final 
standard in itself, but must rather be measured by its conformity to 
another standard, like any other ecclesiastical document. To appeal to 
‘the creeds ’ is almost as futile as to appeal to introits or collects.” 1 


Let us try to be equally clear about dogma. Dogma, in the sense in which 
it is properly used in Christian churches, is not doctrine as such, but doctrine 
imposed by ecclesiastical authority. In this usage, it does not bear Liddell 
and Scott’s primary sense of ‘‘ that which seems to one ” or “ an opinion,” 
but their secondary sense of a “‘ decree ” or an “‘ ordinance.” We may go to 
the New Testament as well as to classical Greek for this ecclesiastical mean- 
ing. ‘There went out a dogma from Cesar Augustus” (Luke ii. 1; cp. 
Acts xvi. 4; xvii. 7; Eph. ii. 15; Col. ii. 14). It is a kind of order in council 
for the defence of an ecclesiastical realm. It is the element of authoritative 
coercion that carries theological doctrine over into church dogma, Dogma 
in special historical crises has been a fighting necessity: - It may still, like the 
creeds, be a useful summary or “slogan.” But at best and at last it will 
have to be defended as true doctrine. No plea even for revelation or infalli- 
bility can turn false doctrine into true dogma. I can understand a martyr 
for truth. I can understand also the fierceness of an ignorant warrior for 
creed and dogma. But a trained theologian should “ die in the last ditch ” 
only for the truth which is embodied in creed or dogma. Let him, then, first 
expound, interpret and proclaim to the people that truth; for, surely, the 
creed or the dogma depends on that truth, not the truth (least of all the 
truth that is a Person or “the mind of Christ ”) on the creed or dogma that 
seeks to express it but can never completely comprehend it. 

I suspect that it is the frailty, not the strength of their faith, which drives 
intolerant ecclesiastics into the intransigent temper that insists on the irre- 
vocable finality of dogma. They wish to remove from the sphere of possible 
revision the particular statement of the truth which is affirmed and which it is 
necessary to safeguard. But “the only infallible guardian of truth is the 
spirit of truthfulness.” It is the weakness within that becomes a bravado of 
dogma without. The inner instability and mental hesitation, the hard, 
exhausting struggle with hidden unbelief, the agony of a vacillating conflict 
with secret doubt ever writhing for supremacy—these are camouflaged by a 
deceptive flourish of certitude and by the hard face of clenched self-mastery. 
Men so torn by trial are, however, souls at bay and should be pitied. It is 


1 The Mass, by Adrian Fortescue, The Westminster Library Series of Manuals for 
Catholic Priests and Students. Longmans, pp. 285-286. 
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the desperation of their flight from the pursuer that makes them turn at 
last and flash their teeth. Their intellectual scepticism has become more 
than can be borne. It must be ended by a resolute act of self-committal and 
of war on the more calm, charitable and confident, and indeed far more 
faithful, approach of others to a growing vision of truth. This more patient 
and tolerant method is alone consistent with faith’s own expectancy, and 
with our Lord’s own promise, of ever brightening Light and Guidance. “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. How- 
beit when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he shall guide you into all the 
truth ” (John xvi. 12, 18.) 

If the mood of theological aggressiveness could be changed into one of 
courageous conciliatoriness, it should be possible for citizens of goodwill to 
support a national policy of education which would provide a spacious free- 
dom for even “ definite ” Christian teaching. Men like Mr R. A. Butler, 
Dr William Temple, Sir Frederick Mander and the leaders of the Free Churches 
and of the Roman communion, in association, I hope, with the Chief Rabbi, 
Dr Hertz, are not likely now to fail us. They realise the truth of Goethe’s 
remark : “‘ The deepest, nay, the unique theme of the history of the world, 
to which all other themes are subordinate, is the conflict of faith and unbe- 
lief.” If we are. not to be stereotyped by a totalitarian but hopeless uni- 
formity, the ‘‘ dual system,” which is really a “‘ multiple system,” must be 
jealously preserved with responsive and sensitive readjustments. This 
should be reorganised not merely in the interests of the liberty of the Chris- 
tain Faith but also in the interests of the initiative and variety of educational 
experiment. Our education to-day, though compulsory and universal, is not 
—thank God !—totalitarian. The nursery and home school, with or without 
a residential tutor, the P.N.E.U. and other intimate schools for families living 
near enough to each other to form a local group, the private school (good 
and bad), the non-provided and provided schools and all kinds of technical, 
craft and special schools, the great public schools, the research stations, 
institutes and colleges within and without our Universities, and an amazing 
medley of overlapping features so vividly and amusingly described by Dr 
F. H. Spencer in his extraordinarily informative little book, are a testimony 
to our love of flexibility and free growth. And, as he says, “it works.” It 
could be judiciously and substantially improved to work better. But, I 
believe, that so far from the dual system having to “ go,” it will have to 
“come ” and come with new vigour and vision. At the lowest consideration 
it would be intolerant almost to the point of persecution to compel, for 
example, Roman Catholic, Anglo-Catholic, Jewish and Mohammedan children 
in this country to attend schools which did not provide for liberty to teach 
children in the religion of their parents. If children of any religious denomina- 
tion reach large numbers—numbers that make public administration prac- 
ticable in a local area, schools_specially intended for such should be provided 
with ungrudging generosity and without bias or “ tyranny of the majority.” 
This, after all, is but the kindly and common-sense recognition that, for 
earnestly religious parents, religion is an ‘“‘ R,” infinitely more important 
than, though of course not exclusive of, any of “‘ the three R’s.” Minorities 


1 Education for the People, by F. H. Spencer, D.Sc., L1.B., lately L.C.C. Chief Inspector 
of Education (Routledge), Chap. VI. 
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will of course suffer, but they need not by public policy be made to suffer. 
Parents, even when in a minority, have their political and educational rights 
and privileges, and it is the task of wise and magnanimous statesmen to be 
so far “ above the battle-field ” of the sects and of the secularists as to be 
able to devise a national system that shall be inclusive and tolerant, in 
Francesco Ruffini’s “jurisdictional” sense, and protective of the utmost 
variety that does not break down the machinery of administration. Adminis- 
trators are human. They are tempted to become simplificators of the office- 
efficiency type. Naturally enough, they are not always patient of delicate 
adjustments to minds with which they are completely out of sympathy. A 
liberty-loving and virile democracy must be vigilant not to let our adminis- 
trators have too big a say in the shaping of our reforms. They naturally 
anticipate difficulties and want something slick to manage which would avoid 
the “‘ damned nuisance ” of having to consider the obstinate convictions of 
cranks and faddists. But frequently, if not indeed usually, these are the 
growing points in the life of a free community, and in the interests of a pro- 
gressive democracy they should, within reason, be nursed and protected. 
Tyrannies, democratic as well as totalitarian, prefer to clap these visionary 
individualists into some reach-me-down, machine-made, strait-waistcoat 
designed by “ experts ” in war-utility clothing. For this reason, as I think 
Lord Eustace Percy said, experts should be on tap not on top. It goes 
without saying that no system should be so complicated as to be unworkable 
in practice. But when made it will have to be made out of the present muddle 
of which it has been said “it works”; and “the people” must see to it 
that our officials are encouraged to make it work and not tempted to throw 
their office emery dust into its delicate ball-bearings to sabotage it. 

No doubt the mass of British parents are not and would never pretend to 
be “ religious.””. If they were they would do their best to hide it as something 
emotional, of which they are half-ashamed, or as a healthy public schoolboy 
would hide the fact that he is “‘ brainy,” which is nearly as bad as being a 
sissy. But the outstanding fact in the situation is this—that in an impartial 
and un-engineered plebiscite, parents, by an overwhelming majority, would 
vote for a religious education for their children. They want a religious life 
for their children even when they themselves ,do not profess or practise it. 
In this they are like the rest of us who desire to live, and desire others to live, 
according to standards which, even if within our moral capacity, we rarely 
attain. 

Looking abroad over the wild tumult of the world to-day, seeing the havoc 
made by mechanistic and materialistic standards and by methods which 
embody the last destructive results of misapplied science, we know we are 
tottering on the brink of world catastrophe. Our moral structures are in 
ruins. We must “consider it again.” We must think hard and think 
differently—all of us, Christians, patriotic agnostics, communists and cosmo- 
politan humanists. We must think in terms of a free democratic Common- 
wealth, of a loyal and “‘ Beloved community,” wherein shall be given enlarged 
liberties for a positive and unreduced Christianity and for the release of the 
enthusiasm for moral ideals that shall operate as creative motives to redeem 
and awaken human nature. For children, and indeed for most adults, this 

1 Religious Liberty. Eng. trans. by J. Parker Heyes, pp. 518 et sey. 
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means personal leadership and hero-worship. Hitler was right in centralising 
all on devotion to personality rather than on abstract “‘ verities.” For most 
of us in this country our leader and personality is Jesus Christ. He incarnates 
as man the apprehensible values that give the word God its meaning. He 
makes the “ eternal verities ” the “ ultimate reality ” and all our “ absolutes ” 
personal, He has conquered, and still conquers, death. He has brought the 
most absolute life and immortality to light. For all this, theories about his 
personality are important and immensely important. For all this, too, they 
are secondary not primary. The thing to grasp and never to let go is that 
Christian education is a personal infection that should be uninhibited by 
“the dread of the emoliacs.” Its method should be designed to arouse love 
and worship for a Person. Many people, however, seem afraid of religion 
when it is likely to become earnest, serious, and intense. They shrink from 
it as from some awful and uncontrollable power, which, indeed it is. They 
are afraid to touch and to handle it like an ignorant maid terrified of lifting 
the receiver of a telephone. Perhaps the mysterious and shattering Word of 
command and utter authority may come electrifyingly from “the other 
end,”” What is called “ Scripture knowledge ” is pretty safe and manage- 
able ; but worship, absolute and supreme, is perilous. Biblical instruction is, 
of course, essential as instruction in the classics of the Faith. But, by itself, 
as a mere school subject, it may be worse than useless. It may kill delight in 
the Bible as effectually as “‘ Shakespeare instruction” may kill a child’s 
dawning appreciation of our greatest poet. Worship, too, may be perfunc- 
torily conducted, but at least it cannot become a school subject or examinable. 
All the more therefore should loving care and thought go to the preparation 
of the school’s assembly worship, which must always be the background and 
presupposition of Scripture teaching. It is entirely right to stress ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere,” so cheaply derided by political secularists in the past. Religious 
atmosphere is the air which the soul breathes. It was Fr. George Tyrrell, 
the excommunicated Roman Modernist, who said : 


‘* T feel sure that the apocalyptic Heaven, with all its colour and music 
and light and happiness, is a truer symbol of man’s spiritual aspirations, 
than the cold constructions of intellectualism, in that it escapés a false 
antithesis of the spiritual and the phenomenal and recognises the one 

. as an inseparable correlative of the other.” 1 


Children feel this already and will, in time, understand something of the 
significance of what they now feel. They will go forth into life with minds 
unjaded and with their finest perceptions and appreciations unspoiled. By 
growing up within the conception and the reality of an ideal Christian 
Society, of the corporate spiritual comradeship of Christ, they will be 
vitalised and fortified to work and to live loyally for a new order of civilisation 
which shall be no revolutionary repudiation of the durable heritage of the 
past, but a Life and an Order consistent and continuous with all that is 
best.in the still unbroken culture of the Western World. 


J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


1 Christianity at the Crogs Roads, p. 207. 





SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


EXPLORER AND MYSTIC. 
W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D. 


In the two words “ explorer ” and “ mystic ” The Times obituary summed 
up the career of Sir Francis Younghusband. He retired from the Indian 
Political Service expressly to devote himself to the study of Religion. 

His first reflections appeared in a book called Mutual Influence, dedicated 
to his children’s children in 1915. He observed that whereas in the past 
the generality of adherents to Religion believed in a Personal God, that 
belief had in recent times very largely decayed. He professed himself 
convinced that Deity is only a Personification of an influence which springs 
from Humanity itself. As we personify a nation so also we personify the 
influence in the Universe that makes for good. The influence of a personified 
Nation is very great. Its result is Patriotism. The Love of our Nation, he 
thought, overcomes all desire for the survival of self, and overrides all love 
even of those who are most dear. He was sure that this Patriotism would 
increase, including all Mankind, and would lead men to sacrifice everything 
that the highest good might prevail. He asserted that this substitution of 
the Human in place of the Divine would be an advantage, because it would 
make men rely completely on their own ability ; also because they would 
cease to humble themselves before an Almighty Being. If they still continued 
to say “ Thank you,” what they would really mean would be Thank Good- 
ness: expressing their trust in the essential goodness of things. 

When the Hrssert JournaL reviewed this book in January 1916, the 
reviewer expressed astonishment at the author’s serene assurance, and 
dismissed his expectations with an emphasis not easy to surpass. 

Years later Sir Francis issued another volume called The Gleam. He said 
that when we seek for Religion a Gleam of Religion appears, He assures us 
that the Gleam, whatever it. was, had been followed for more than thirty 
years. He listened to Hindu, Buddhist and Mohammedan ascetics, one after 
another. Then he himself became mystical and prophetic. He had a vision 
of the triumph of Good. Buddha and Mohammed and Jesus all transcended 
the Human. But with none of them was the inquirer satisfied. He predicts 
that untimately One Supreme will arise whom Mankind will love and revere 
and believe to be divine. Then he listens. He hears the whole world sing an 
exquisite hymn over the sheer joy of existence. ‘‘ Transcendental Love had 
transfused the mere brutes and reigned over all indisputably Queen.” 

Some twenty years elapsed and then a third book appeared called Modern 
Mystics, including Hindu, Moslem, Roman Catholics, Protestants and Welsh 
Revivalists. He held that people must decide for themselves whether the 
world is a blind mechanism or a loving and a lovable world. If they adopt 
the latter view, he was sure they would, get beyond enthusiasm for the finest 
golf or cricket, and rise into enthusiasm for Holiness of living. They will 
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“feel themselves constrained to fling themselves upward to the Most High 
and Holy, the final Bestower of all good gifts.”” Then “‘ the Creative Urge of 
the Universe will do its work.”” And the author indulges in conjecturing 
what our descendants will have constructed “‘ ten thousand million years 
hence.” And there it ends. 

This eager speculative inquirer attained a remarkable reputation. He 
presided over the World’s Congress of Faiths held in London in 1936. He 
composed the Intreduction to their Report. He assures us that they had no 
intention to formulate another eclectic Religion ; nor to discuss the respective 
merits and defects of the Religions that already exist ; nor to ascertain the 
Lowest Common Denominator of Religion; but only to increase mutual 
understanding. ‘“ No conclusion,” he said, ‘‘ was reached about the Nature 
of God, and of course never will be.”? Nevertheless he owned that “ the 
Conception of God became more wonderful and more lovable.” 

Utterances such as these cannot reasonably be dismissed as the mere 
conclusions of an individual who stands alone. They represent one of the 
tendencies of the age. All through these speculations on religion it is 
assumed that decay of belief in a Personal God is a proof that no such Being 
exists. The question is put to the vote. The majority is assumed to be in 
the negative. Yet the Ultimate Reality must be wat it is independent of the 
fluctuations of human opinion. It is worth remembering that another 
thinker remarked that the notion that the universe contains no intelligence 
greater than man’s, is not merely unproved: it is suburban, indeed it is 
positively parochial. 

Yet, somehow, in this author’s speculations, the question is not seriously 
faced whether, beside man’s inquiry after God, there is not also, corresponding 
to it, God’s inquiry after man; whether there is not, as all the theistic 
religions affirm, such a thing as God’s Self-revelation. 

The author appears unconscious that it makes any vital difference whether 
Prayer is the communion of the human spirit with a Spirit literally Divine, 
or is nothing more than a subjective human aspiration to which nothing in 
reality corresponds. Yet the difference between these mutually exclusive 
alternatives is so vital and so profound, that their practical effect on human 
life can never be the same. As Walter Bagehot says, “ that this personal 
life is all, and that no God exists, are singular doctrines to be accepted with 
joy. They are opinions which ought, one would think, to move an excitable 
nature to the keenest and deepest melancholy.”” Serene unconsciousness 
that it makes much difference whether God exists or not, is impossible to 
those who have experienced, for however brief a space, what it means to be 
in communion with the Living God. 

Indeed the most startling feature of moderp thought is not the tendency 
to doubt whether a personal Deity exists. Immeasurably more startling is 
the assumption that the rejection of the belief would make no vital difference 
to the meaning and the value of human life. Whether we contemplate our 
destiny, as individuals or as a race, to be ultimate extinction or endless 
progress in a higher state, cannot leave our estimate of human existence 


unaffected. 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 
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PROPERTY-—POSSESSION—USUFRUCT. 
MAUDE D. PETRE 


CounTLEss plans for post-war reconstruction appear daily in books and 
articles ; countless more are discussed and thought out by the many who 
never reach the public ear. I often ask myself how far it will be in the power 
of any authority to plan the future, and how far all preconceived plans will 
be swept away by the insurgence of vital, irresistible forces ; forces that are 
working already, not according to plan, but according to felt, rather than 
expressed, needs and impulses, and to deep, unuttered convictions, that will 
eventually prove stronger than any previously thought out scheme. 

Is it not possible that the real problem will be, not what we are to do 
with Germany, but what we are to.do with ourselves, with our whole social 
system? Is it to be re-established ? or is it to be reformed? Or is it to be 
abolished in favour of a new conception of human society ? 

And another question suggests itself to my mind. Are we concentrating 
too much on what is to come, and too little on what is to go? Are we on the 
tiptoe of expectation of the great and good things we hope to achieve, while 
we overlook the painful process of parting with the good things which will no 
longer be ours ? 

Perhaps no preparation would be more serviceable for the future than the 
preparation for loss as well as gain. Speaking of the emigrant nobles of the 
French Revolution Carlyle utters some illuminating reflections. In the 
beginning of 1789 a splendour and a terror still surrounded them ; the conflagra- 
tion of their chateaux, kindled by months of obstinacy, went out after the fourth 
of August, and might have continued out if they had at all known what to defend, 
what to relinquish as indefensible. . . . Had they understood their place, and 
what to do in it, this French Revolution, which went forth explosively in years and 
in months, might have spread itself over generatjons and not a torture death, but 
a quiet euthanasia have been provided for many things. 

He could have said more than that. The French Revolution worked 
itself out so speedily that much of it issued in reaction as well as progress. 
All violent measures have something of the nature of the boomerang, and so 
the weary journey is being continually recommenced. And the emigrant 
nobles of the French Revolution are not the only examples of a “‘ defence of 
the indefensible ” which issued in the greater loss to them as well as greater 
trouble and suffering to all society, and greater crime on the part of those 
who wrought the change. . 

There is a section of human society whose privileges and position are 
already questioned ; there is an underground hum which only the deaf can 
fail to hear. That murmur portends the irruption of new demands, but what 
we trust it does not portend, in this land of reason and moderation, is an 
irruption of violent methods for their fulfilment. And since we have no 


1 French Revolution, If., V. v. 
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prophet to foretell which, of many possibilities, may prevail, we cannot even 
be certain that the post-war crisis might not end in a period of reaction to the 
. past instead of advance to a new future. In such a case it would indeed be 
a sad tale of failure ; and a sad omen of troubles to come. To turn to Carlyle 
once more : 

This huge insurrectionary movement, which we liken to a breaking-out of 
Tophet and the Abyss, has swept away royalty, aristocracy and a king’s life. The 
question is, what will it neat do; how will it henceforth shape itself? Settle 
down into a reign of law and liberty ; according as the habits, persuasions and 
endeavours of the educated, moneyed, respectable class prescribe? . . . Were 
not the prophecy rather, that as no external force . . . now remains which could 
control this movement, the movement will follow a course of its own ; probably a 
very original one? Further, that whatsoever man or men can best interpret the 
inward tendencies it has, and give them voice and activity, will obtain the lead 
of it? 1 

The pre-Revolution condition of France has no counterpart in our 
country, ifin any. And yet those words are not wholly inapplicable to any 
- impending social crisis. For here again the question arises as to the part 
that should be played by those whose future is in the balance ; who are 
conscious of underground shocks that threaten the stability of fortune and 
position, and, still more, of privilege. To them also comes the choice of 
meeting the change, of resisting it; of “‘ defending the indefensible,” or 
themselves taking a part in the cutting out of the dead wood of obsolete 
custom and privilege ; of courting the explosive forces of violent change, or 
the sweeter method of euthanasia. Nor would the method of euthanasia 
apply only to those who have and hold ; the sacrifice would not be all on one 
side. For the whole question of power through possession, of the use of 
money, of the direction of finance, would affect every class of the community ; 
and the establishment of a new form of society would not be without some 
pain and suffering on the part of all. 

We are told, and we also know it, that only Christianity can save the 
world, and bring it, through the present juncture, to a state of peace and 
security. I take it that we mean here Christianity in a non-sectarian sense ; 
a sense in which all great spiritual religions are included. And no truth can 
be truer than that the principles of charity and justice are the basis of all 
truly human relations. Yet I cannot help feeling that to talk of love and 
justice, as the cure for the evils of society, is rather as though a physician were 
to give his patients a diagnosis instead of a prescription. Ministers of religion 
can preach charity and justice directly, because they can call on men to make 
immediate application of those principles in their personal lives. As Chris- 
tians, in our private life we pray, we confess our sins, we ask pardon, we 
strive to fulfil the teaching of Christ. And our private life will undoubtedly 
affect our public action. But when we speak of the evils of society we speak 
of a state of things that would never have come to pass had all human beings 
acted, publicly and privately, according to Christian principles; but we 
speak also of a state of things that has become crystallised in a system, and 
with which religion cannot deal directly. It is because human beings are 
unselfish and unloving, unfair and unjust, that their’ social system is evil and 

. } Idem, III, II, 1. 
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unsatisfactory ; but when we deal with that system we are not dealing 
directly with the souls and consciences of the millions who are responsible 
for it. 

Furthermore, an evil system works as cause as well as effect ; so that if a 
system be vicious because of a vice in human nature it will, in its turn, 
strengthen that vice. And that is why, in every age of the world, some men 
and women have fled from society because they could not reform it, and 
because they felt they could not preserve their ideals if they stayed in it. 

And this is also why others, moved by the same evil, but meeting it in a 
contrary spirit, have denounced religious and spiritual teaching as futile, and 
have sought a purely material solution of the problem. 

We have here two contrary examples of a “‘ gran rifiuto.” 

I think I can find a confirmation of my views as above in some words of 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his Christianity and Social Order, when he 
says: 

These two great principles then—Love and Justice—must be rather regulative 
of our application of other principles than taken as immediate guides to social 
policy.+ 
And further on : 


We start from a purely ideal conception, and then we bleat fatuously about 
love.? 

And so we come to the hard, practical question, as to what is to be done 
with our rocking social system, if we would shape it in accordance with Chris- 
tian teaching. And here we come also to the’point at which most of our 


Christian reformers lay down a ne plus ultra as regards any acceptance of 
Communism. They will indict the existing social system; they will admit 
that great changes are necessary, great sacrifices demanded—but not that 
change, not that sacrifice. « And the fear of the Christian is met by the distrust 
of the Communist ; no Communism for the Christian, no religion for the 
Communist. And yet they are, in their ideas and demands, so much akin. 

I turn again to the little treatise of Archbishop Temple : The primitive 
Church expressed its intimacy of inner fellowship by a spontaneous community 
of goods. . . . This expressed itself in a voluntary Communism. But the whole 
character and merit of this lay in its being voluntary. The disciples had posses- 
sions but did not reckon them as their own. This could not have lasted. . . . 
Yet the primitive community supplies the norm and standard. It is as different 
from what is ordinarily called communism as anything can be; it is indeed 
its polar opposite.® 

Now as regards the voluntary character of early Communism, Archbishop 
Temple makes the same observation as was made to me by the member of a 
religious order, to whom I pointed out that every religious order presented a 
type of Communism. He too said: ‘ But with us it is voluntary.” 

But why should not social communism be as voluntary as that of early 
Christianity and of existing religious orders ?_ And why should it not last ? 

In so far as we may judge it is, to a great extent, voluntary in Russia 
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and will probably be more and more entirely voluntary as the totalitarian 
and coercive elements die down, which have been, and I suppose still are, 
some of the elements of its inception and conservation. But if Russia is the 
only place in which a definite attempt at Communism has been made it does 
not follow that there is no other form of Communism possible, and no other 
method of achieving it. 

And why should it not last as well as any other social system ? 

But now let us enumerate the points on which Communism, as we are 
told, is essentially contrary to Christianity. First of all its godlessness, and 
if this were indeed essential to its character then, from the point of view of 
every religion, there would be no more to be said. 

But all admit that the early Christians practised a form of Communism ; 
that there are religious societies which still do so, and which give a shining 
example of co-operation for the good of mankind. Godlessness cannot, then, 
be an essential characteristic of Communism. 

Our atheistic Communist will tell us that he is such because Christianity 
has accepted an evil order of society, and has used spiritual sanctions to induce 
men to accept material injustice. 

It would take many pages to reply to this argument ; to show that Chris- 
tianity has a long history in which she has done a great deal besides and 
against supporting tyranny and injustice. Meanwhile we may answer that, 
whatever may have been its occasional, or even frequent, failures in practice 
the principles of Christianity, and the maxims of the Gospel go even further 
than the teaching of Communism in their inculcation of charity and justice. 
And be it also noted that there aré countless silent and unknown Christians 
who live the life of the Gospel, not only to their own good, but to that of all 
the world. 

Communism is next charged with superseding family life in favour of 
State control; and with the suppression of individual rights and interests. 

Here again we should have to recognise a direct opposition to Christian 
teaching and principles, for which the family is a sacrosanct institution, and 
for which every individual has a soul of his own, with an eternal destiny. 

If in a Communistic society the family could not flourish; if in a Com- 
munistic society the individual had no personal rights, no freedom of thought 
and action, no intellectual and religious outlet, no possibility of full personal 
development, then Communism would be as non-Christian as it would be 
anti-democratic. 

But here again there are Christian specimens of Communism that are not 
tainted with such vices ; and here again one asks whether the violent methods 
that either had to be, or actually were adopted for its political establishment, 
were not responsible for its oppressive elements in regard to the family and 
the individual. 

But now we come to the root characteristic of Communism, which is the 
elimination of the unrestrained right of private property. This, I think, is 
the essential point for which Communism would renounce the rest as non- 
essential. This was the essential character of early Christian Communism, 
and this is the essential character of those societies which endeavour to 
practise the entire teaching of the Gospel. 

And this is also the point at which most Christian Socialists lay down a 
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ne plus ultra ; at which democracy takes its stand and declares that the right 
of property is essential to freedom. 

It seems to -me therefore that it is by the answer to that question that 
the case of Communism must stand or fall; it is on that point that the 
Socialist distinguishes himself from the Communist, and that Democracy 
utters its protest, though, in fact, I should hold that Democracy is as wide as 
Christianity, and as capable of absorbing many and various patterns of 
society. 

I shall venture to quote rather fully from the luminous treatise of Arch- 
bishop Temple, because I think he has stated very plainly the case against the 
Communistic denunciation of private property, from what he regards as 
the Christian point of view. 

The fundamental Biblical principle is that the earth—land—belongs to God ; 


men enjoy the use of it and this use may be so regulated as to ensure to particular — 


families both security in that enjoyment and exclusive right to it. There was to 
be no proletariat. There were thus to be rights of property, but they were rights 
shared by all, and were subject to the over-ruling consideration that God alone 
had ultimate ownership of the land, the families to whom it was allotted being 
His stewards. The Law of Jubilee, by which every fifty years alienated land 
reverted to its proper family, so that the permanent accumulation of a large estate 
in a single hand became impossible, rested on this basic principle of divine 
ownership. In the days of the Kings we find prophets denouncing such accumu- 
lations. ... . The evil was the denial of what Tertullian would call “ fellowship 
in property ”’—which seemed to him the natural result of unity in mind and 
spirit. 

Of course the Mosaic legislation was designed for a community dependent 
on its own land. We are not; to-day there is a world-commumity in economic 
matters, though not yet in political matters. But in any case it is for precepts 
and not for principles that Christians turn to the Old Testament. 

We then have a reference to Lactantius, and his claim for “the needy to 
share with those who have more than a sufficiency.”’ But 

He is still writing for a Christian minority in the State, where unity of heart 
and mind, with general good will, is presumed. 

The institution of property is regarded as roated in sin ; for if all men loved 
God with all their hearts and their neighbours as themselves, they would cheerfully 
labour for the common good and would take for themselves no more than their fair 
share. 

Next we have a quotation from St. Ambrose, who lays it down that : 

** Nature produced the common right of property, but usurpation the private 
right . . . avarice created the rights of property.” 

But the Archbishop goes on to say that : 
this was not a foundation for Communism. It did, indeed, mean that if men 
were morally perfect—that is, altogether guided by justice and love—there would 
be no private property. But men are not like that, and in the world as it is, the 
Fathers hold that private property is a legitimate institution. It cannot claim 
the dignity of being a direct expression of the Divine Will ; but it is an ewpres- 
sion of that Will in the conditions resulting from men’s failure to fulfil the Divine 
intention.* 

1 Op. cit., pp. 26 to 28, passim, 
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I have quoted these passages, not by way of controversy, but as an 
exposition of the mind of one great Christian on the subject, and because he 
says what many other Christians would agree with him in saying. 

But one conclusion I should feel justified in drawing from these state- 
ments is that the Communistic conception of property, whatever else it may 
be, is certainly not anti-Christian. The worst, then, that a Christian can say 
about it is that we are not yet ready for it, and of course we know, only too 
well, that we are not yet fit members of the kingdom of God, nor have we yet 
planted Jerusalem “in England’s fair and pleasant land.” ‘ Men are not 
like that,” and the Christian Church has not only tolerated the right of 
private property, but has even defended it as essential to the rights of the 
human person. And, from another side, the democrat, and also the Socialist, 
defend it as essential to human freedom. 

And yet, all the time, both Christian and Socialist, not to speak of 
Libera] and Conservative, are straining every nerve to cure the evils that 
arise from the unlimited rights of private property. Laws are shaped to limit 
its extension, to control its power ; but the thing itself remains sacrosanct ; 
and when we see, in another country, an attempt to completely abolish it, we 
are frightened and scandalised. ' 

I should like, on this point, to state, quite humbly, that I do not intend 
to say anything at all on the subject of capitalism, and for the reason that I 
must acknowledge, with shame, that I do not know what the word means. I 
do not understand whether it is to be taken as applying exclusively to the 
system of private property, or whether the term be equally applicable to 
State ownership ; whether it is to be understood as a system of profit and 
exploitation, or as a system of the conservation of financial reserves. In fact, 
as I admit, I do not understand it, so I do not talk about it. 

To return to the laws directed to the limitation of property, we see how 
hard it is to prevent the recrudescence of the evil we are endeavouring to 
check ; nor is this surprising since the aim of all reforming laws hitherto has 
not been to weaken desire for private possession but to enable all to gratify 
that desire. The first aim in revolutions has ever been to take from those 
who have and give to those who have not. And hence the very reasonable 
objection of the conservative section of the community that this despoilment 
of the few does not really profit the many. Hence too the frequent conse- 
quence that we get a class of ‘‘ nouveaux riches ”’ in place of the old ones. 

And so property continues to hold sway over the whole community and 
every member of it, which would not so much matter if it were not for the 
spirit of possessiveness, which follows property like its shadow. 

Now posséssiveness has nothing whatever to do with enjoyment ; it is, in 
fact, rather the evil spectre that troubles the feast. 

“Up this way, therefore, did burdened Christian run, but not without 
great difficulty because of the load on his back.” And when “his burden 
loosed from off his shoulders and fell from off his back, then was Christian 
glad and lightsome.” 

We have to carry the things we possess ; we have only to enjoy the things 
we use. 

I have often wandered through beautiful parks and woods, with delight 
and rapture, nor was my enjoyment lessened one whit by the fact that I was 
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not the owner; indeed the only drawback to my joy was the possibility of 
being cast out as a trespasser, which I frequently was. The owner of those 
beautiful places may possibly have delighted in them as much as I did, though 
I sometimes doubted it. But he had probably another sense of satisfaction, 
that of possession. And yet that right of possession extended far beyond his 
possibility of enjoyment, and comprised the power to exclude others from 
enjoyment in favour of his rights of ownership. -And thus the power of 
possession comes into conflict with the power of enjoyment, and the spirit 
of possessiveness reveals itself as an instinct of exclusiveness ; as the Duchess 
said to Alice : ‘‘ The more there is of mine the less there is of yours,” 

But it is when the spirit of possessiveness extends to the goods that are 
essential to all humanity, to the things within the earth and on the earth ; 
to all that the earth contains and all that the earth produces ; to mountains 
and valleys and forests ; to sea and rivers and all that is within them, that 
possession, with its corresponding spirit of exclusiveness, shows itself to be 
what money is said to be, the root of evil. Possession puts power into the 
hands of those who may, or may not, be fit to exercise it, and it sows the 
seeds of discontent in the hearts of the have nots, 

Of course the arguments against Communism are manifold. How can we 
live without some possessions of our own? What stimulus is there to work 
if we gain nothing thereby? Is there any way of directing the greed and 
avarice of those who are too clever for the rest of the community ? Of course 
it is absurd to think that men can live happily without anything of their 
own; though let it be remembered that there are many who have never 
known what it is to possess their own house, or their own garden, or anything 
but the clothes they wear and a few pots and pans. But there is such a thing 
as usufruct, which is very different from possession ; and this is the point I 
should like to make. Use is in order to enjoyment ; we use what we need, 
we use what satisfies our personal requirements, whether material; or moral, 
or intellectual. We can only use in so far as we are capable of using, whereas 
we can possess far beyond our needs, far beyond our power of enjoyment. 

Take a family as an example of a communistic society. I was one of a 
large family ; we had all we needed, but neither money, nor house, nor land, 
belonged to us individually. Yet we had full enjoyment of all those things, 
and as to this dependence on the common stock implying any lack of per- 
sonal freedom, I can only reply that we were as wholesomely independent 
as any set of young people could be. It was nothing to us that we did not 
own the things we used; we enjoyed our food, our walks, our games, none 
the less for that. Of course we had our personal possessions: our clothes, 
our books, our pets, and so forth. Of course we cannot conceive of a com- 
munity in which there were no such personal possessions. But personal 
possession should be of things peculiar to the person, and not of things that 
extend beyond the power of personal use, and that are necessary to the 
welfare of others. And if this principle of usufruct in the matter could be 
substituted for the right of possession, then the earth would become what she 
should be, the mother of mankind. 

While writing these pages I came on the very words I needed in an 
article by Mr. Harold Spender in the Fortnightly. 

1 June, 1942. 
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“ If those of us who care for freedom want it to survive we must make 
sure that it is rooted in unity. . . . In Russia propaganda has for long been 
treated as education of the individual in the needs of society.” 

“During this war we hdve had a taste of this education. Our possessions 
have not been our own in the way they used to be ; the needs of the community 
have “been put before those of the private individual. But this has been 
because the Community was undergoing such stress and strain as had to be 
relieved, not only in the interests of the whole, but for the salvation of every 
element of the whole. The measures taken have been as necessary to the 
protection of the individual as of the State. And so our war legislation has 
entailed privation ; we have suffered because our country was suffering ; but 
when our country prospers then every individual should share her prosperity, 
and this is just what every individual has not done. And how easy it would 
be, after the war, to let the occasion slip,-to revert to an old order in which 
the few owed their prosperity to the many. 

But the process cannot be without pain, though it can and should be 
without violence. As Nietzsche said, the ruling vice of mankind is cowardice ; 
and nowhere is this plainer than in social matters, wherein we continually 
walk round and round our objective. It is not enough to say that some are 
too rich and some are too poor, it is the very question of possession to the 
point of exclusion that has to be answered. Even the Christian opponents of 
Communism have said enough to show us that the fate of Christianity is in 
no way bound up with that of private ownership, though the life of the Chris- 
tian does need, for its fulfilment, the unfettered use of the goods of the earth 
—their usufruct, not their possession. Let those who have known lives of 
privilege and possession be prepared for an order of society in which the 
rights of possession will be limited to the power of use, and let us not, like the 
emigrant nobles, spend the last of our lives in “* defending the indefensible.” 

I write as one convinced that great changes are to come, and I would not 
dare to voice my conviction were I not also convinced that I am not alone. 
Perhaps some day men will see that this war, in spite of its horrors, was the 
seed ground of a new and better social order, and furnished, perhaps, the 
only possible occasion for such a transformation as would not have been 
possible in times of peace. We have had to give up, in this time of stress, 
certain personal conveniences that can well be restored to us when they are 
no longer detrimental to the common good. There has had even to be some 
sacrifice of personal privacy simply for want of personal accommodation. 
But we have also had to give up rights and privileges that need never be 
restored ; that are in no way essential to personal liberty and well-being, and 
that do actually stand in the way of general liberty and well-being. The few 
have owed too much to the many ; it is time that they paid their debt. I 
return to the term of usufruct; let society be the common possessor, and let 
the individual and the family be the private users. ~ 

Christianity cannot be the immediate, but it can be the remote, influence 
in the great cause, for it is by Christian teaching that the individual soul can 
be prepared for the necessary sacrifices, by Christian teaching that will not 
shrink from direct application of the law that we are to love our neighbour 
as ourselves. 

MaupeE D., Perre. 


Lonpon. 





TIME IS NO HEALER. 
ETHEL M. ROWELL 


“Time is no healer.”” The words are the words of a poet} and their clear 
hard rhythm beats out in the mind the stroke of immediate conviction that 
perhaps poetry alone can forge. With their finely modelled precision they 
seem to bear the very shape of truth, and the recognition they evoke is a 
witness to experiences more deeply interfused than those inscribed in the 
surface pronouncements of logic. They have a steep salience which breaks 
the low-lying groupings of the mind, and penetrates to hidden places of the 
spirit where abide those things that we know but know not that we know. 
They are words which startle and convict and redeem. 

“Time is no healer.”” When I first read The Dry Salvages this phrase 
filled me with a strange joy ; it stepped out, as it were, from its poetic context 
and made company with me, an abiding presence as I came and went. And, 
brooding upon it, it seemed that I recovered the years that the locust had 
eaten ; the past was no longer past, a host of remembered sorrows made 
their visitation, “ presences plain in the place,” and I exulted in making 
exchange of my own daily circumscription for the open doors of my own open 
wounds, 

‘“‘ The poet had done it ; There they stood.” 

Only poetry can thus, I think, redeem the time. 

“Time is no healer.” Alter the phrase ever so slightly and the power has 
fled. The words “ Time is not a healer,” or “‘ Time has no healing power,” 
challenge to argument and invite to discussion, they cannot constrain the 
seal and signature of assent. 

In the poet’s words we discover our own hearts. 


We come to discover that the moments of agony 

(Whether or not due to misunderstanding, 

Having hoped for the wrong things or dreaded the wrong things, 
Is not in question) are likewise permanent 

With such permanence as time has ! 


The deep underlying sorrow of sorrow is that it seems to pass. In sorrow 
there is the open fear of the fugitiveness of life, but in sorrow there is too a 
deeper, a closed and hidden fear, of the fugitiveness of grief. We think that 
memory cannot hold the door against time, that time will disarm memory 
and put a blank forgetfulness in its place. We hope—and yet more deeply 
fear—that the multitudinous claims of life will wear down the poignancy of 
grief, that in time we shall, as we say, “‘ get over ” it. But when we face our 
hearts we find our sorrows, they are our deepest experience and they abide 
** permanent with such permanence as time has.” 


1 J. S. Eliot, The Dry Salvages. 
68 
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TIME IS NO HEALER 


We appreciate this better 

In the agony of others, nearly experienced, 

Involving ourselves, than in our own. 

For our own past is covered by currents of action, 

But the torment of others remains an experience unqualified, unworn by subse- 
quent attrition.* 


The sorrows of others are for us more stark, more agonizing than our own, 
in that they are our own, as it were, at one remove ; we are unable to experi- 
ence them in their ownness, their quiddity. The tragedy of friendship is that 
while we feel for our friends we cannot feel their actual feelings.~ The pain 
and grief of our friends is not our own to bear as we can, to do what we can 
with. Nevertheless this very otherness ensures a certain integrity, a certain 
inviolability ; the sorrows of others are for us detached from the superposi- 
tions of life,‘they are as they were. 

But so great is our fear of sorrow that our first instinct is to urge others 
to turn away from it; ignoring a yet deeper instinct, and using time unwar- 
rantably, we hope that in time they will forget. Some time ago I found 
myself writing to a friend who had suffered grievous loss: ‘* Your life will 
never be the same again, and you yourself will never be the same,” and 
having written the words I paused. ‘“ These are strange things,” I thought, 
“to say to one I seek to comfort,” and then that deeper instinct said, “* Yes, 
let them go.” ‘“ Time is no healer,” and no man would erase the inscription 
of sorrow on life and on the secret places of the heart. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead,”’ but the words have no refer- 
ence to, and no incidence upon, sorrow. At the bedside of Lazarus “ Jesus 
wept.” And it is inconceivable that Jesus Himself should ever forget or put 
away from Him the sorrows of His earthly life, the misunderstanding of His 
friends, the betrayal by His fellows, His loneliness of Spirit, His agony on the 
Cross. Are not the open wounds of the risen Christ in the upper room a 
witness not only to His compassion for a doubting Thomas but to some 
ineffable virtue and abiding reality in the sorrows of the past. Jesus was and 
is ‘a Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 

One of the deep distresses of this war is that we cannot be acquainted 
with the grief of a whole world grief-wrung. We try to keep in step with 
the dead march of this thousand-footed grief, and of course we fail. We 
count and recount—Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Greecé, Jugoslavia, Russia, our own bombed cities and our people 
slain—but we lose count. We cannot compass such a whole. Only God can 
count such manifold grief, only God can put such tears into his bottle. 
And our Prime Minister was right when, with his unerring sense of the poetic 
quality of life, he spoke the words 


I have nothing to offer 
But blood, toil, tears and sweat. 


We were glad when he said these things to us, and our outwardly complacent, 
easy-going people responded to words which they too all along had been, as 
it were, muttering in their sleep. 

Some people say that when the war is over it will seem like a bad dream, 
but this cannot be ; this war has been too deeply lived ever to leave our lives. 


1 The Dry Saloages. 
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A grim doctrine, perhaps! Yes, it is grim, “ grim and gay!” For joy 
and sorrow have such strange juxtaposition, such intimate interpenetration, : 
that neither perhaps can be found apart from the other. I have somewhere 
in the back of my mind a scene described by Laurence Housman in an early 
novel: a woman is walking across an open heath with her dead child in her 
arms, and as she passes a wayfarer she returns his smile. She smiles because 
the day is lovely. 

“‘ The innocent brightness of a new-born day is lovely yet,” and perhaps 
only those who have kept watch “‘ o’er man’s mortality,” only those acquainted 
with grief, can see the full fairness of a new-born day ; the eyes of grief are 
clear deep-seeing eyes, and only tears perhaps can glimpse the joy of other- 
ness. The joy of youth is different, the ‘‘ glad animal spirits ” of boyhood 
give it its immediacy, its spontaneity, but it is a joy not only self-generated, 
but largely self-directed, self-centred. The boy rejoices that “ the world is 
so full of a number of things,” but the things are his things, and his joy in 
them is the joy of self-expression and of nascent power. The joy of youth 
sheds its radiance over the surface levels of action, the joy of age goes deeper. 
For sorrow teaches more than youth can know, sorrow informs the eyes and 
opens the heart ; sorrow is the great mediator between our surface traffick- 
ings of the mind and the deep intuitions of the spirit, it closes the yawning 
gap between appearance and reality. It reverses youth’s arrogant judgements 
of great and small; it reveals the great in the small. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ? 


But you will ask “ Who shall keep the door for sorrow?” For whatever 
you may say time does in fact close it. With time the first poignancy of grief 
passes, and sorrow suffers the “subsequent attrition” of the inexorable 
demands of the business of living. 

And it is true, and can be at once admitted, that with the passage of 
time sorrow suffers change, and loses a large measure of its distress. But 
sorrow in its first impact is a confusion of many distresses, it is accompanied 
and interpenetrated by shock and fear and self-pity and perhaps bitterness, 
evil things “‘ which assault and hurt the soul,” things that we often mistake 
for sorrow’s self. And it is time which sorts out this otherness, destroying 
the immediacy of shock and fear, wearing down the exigencies of self-pity 
and resentment, releasing sorrow itself from its adventitious entanglements. 

In the first instance shock or fear or self-pity or bitterness may deafen 
sorrow with their more strident acclaim. Strained nerves confuse sorrow, 
strained nerves have their own misery, and they may envelop sorrow in their 
own welter of misery. 

And we never get used ‘to sorrow, we fear and dread it, and it may be that 
our fear transforms sorrow into the shape of something monstrous and menac- 
ing, into the very shape of fear itself. 

Or perhaps in our sorrow we are at the same time sorry for ourselves, and 
are filled with an inner complaining that such should have happened to us 
and once again sorrow hides its face, self makes exchange with sorrow, a sorry 
exchange. And besides these more or less analysable accompaniments of 
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sorrow there is, too, I think, a certain rather vaguely felt attendant discom- 
fort, a kind of embarrassment, perhaps some compound of all these other 
things, perhaps something sui generis. With the passage of time this too 
fades away. 

The influence of time upon sorrow is thus a release of the self from the self, 
but there is too a certain automatic reaction of time upon sorrow. ‘Past 
sorrow has left the field of action, arid has made retirement from the business 
of living. When we experience loss or grief we must perforce re-act, to it in 
some way, we cannot do nothing about it, it makes demands upon us, even 
if it is only ‘‘to prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet,” and such 
demand adds the urgency of action to the inherent and deeper call to suffer- 
ing. Our griefs are as it were, in the first place, guests whom, willy-nilly, 
we are called upon to entertain, but later they become familiar members of 
our household, they settle down and make no claims, they become part of 
ourselves. 

The corners are rubbed off, as it were, and sorrow becomes companionable. 

But time lays no hand upon sorrow itself. It is memory herself who holds 
the door, and we need not fear that sorrow will pass. We do not forget. 

A man lay in extremity of sickness and the nurses said: ‘‘ He must have 
lost his wife quite lately. He talks of her all the time, of her illness and her 
death. Every detail is there complete.” But the wife had died twenty and 
more years before, and in that time the man had accomplished much and 
with no outward sign of loss. We do not forget, and we remember more, and 
more intensely, with the passing of the years. Our sorrows make little claim 
upon us, we can go about our business heedless of their presence, but they 

abide with us, patient, at our need. 
; With the passage of time sorrow becomes less personal, I think, but more 
intimate. 

For part of the pain of immediate sorrow lies in the sense that the sorrow 
is not quite our own. There is a certain public character about it, there are 
people who are aware of it, people who talk of it, and this publicity separates 
us in some way from our sorrow. Our friends move in the outer courts 
enclosing the citadel of our grief, and for a while we linger with them there. 
But the citadel is our own, and none other can enter. 

Such limitation is most deeply felt, but it may be expressed in crude and 
painful fashion ; friends who congregate in a house of mourning after a 
funeral chat together, sometimes with utter banality and apparent cheerful- 
ness upon any irrelevant topic. In their hearts is just a wordless “I am 
here. I am here,” but they are in the outer Courts and so 

They began and talked awhile 
Of ordinary things 
Till spread that silence through the room 
A pent thought brings. 
Then they leave. 

After the first high moment of compassion speech withdraws in compas- 
sion, no word more isspoken. We are left to make what terms we can with 
sorrow and it may be that we too turn away from it in silence. Only sorrow 
speaks in our heart the while we move to and fro the mute pawns of practical 
life in an effort to gain forgetfulness in practical living. 
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But we lose this game of forgetting. ‘I said to heart, How goes it ? ” 
Heart replied, “‘ Right as a ribston pippin, but it lied.” 

Then we re-admit the past and accept our griefs, and in time we have 
time to get to know our sorrows, these aliens of the past become familiar 
room-mates of the present, we accept them and we accept the life which they 
mediate. We do not in fact forget, and we would not in fact forget. 

I have wondered sometimes when watching an old lady, quiet and serene 
and apparently entirely absorbed by very small things of the present—her 
cups of tea, her hot-water bottle, a flower, a visitor, a book—I have wondered 
whether she had any memory of the many grievous things she had suffered 
in the past. ‘Does she remember at all those tragic years ?”’ I have said 
to myself. Who shall say ? Have perhaps all her yesterdays left her with 
this small change of contentment, just sufficient for her needs? Or is her 
serenity a silken cloak to hide the sorrow of her heart ? Or has grief fused 
in its crucible the big and the little things of life so that there is no more 
first or last, and with dim old eyes is she now able 


To see the world in a grain of sanu 
And eternity in an hour. 


Who shall say ? Who shall speak for another ? 

But it may well be that, as age gathers, sorrow endows our world with a 
certain strange transparency, that the acceptance of sorrow affords a mirror 
wherein we see into the life of things. ‘‘ Time is no healer,” but time has 
its réle: to polish and make clear this transparency, to wipe away the dis- 
tortions of fear and self-pity and resentment from this mirror. With these 


away, we have a clearer and a more compassionate view of our fellows, a 
more objective, and at the same time a more intimate, vision of the world 
around us. 

And sometimes we cateh a faint reflection beyond these things, an image 
of sorrow in the deep heart’s core of reality, and looking yonder it may seem 
to us that sorrow is perhaps permanent in a way that altogether exceeds and 
transcends such permanence as time has. 

E. M. RowE.. 


St. ALBANS. 





THE CATHOLICISM OF RICHARD HOOKER— 
DOES IT POINT TO A REUNION? 


MAURICE BEVENOT, S.J. 


THE year 1940 saw, month by month, appear a series of twelve Penguin-like 
books called Signposts, which aroused considerable interest in the religious 
world. The title of the last of the series was The Faith in England,} and its 
main purpose was to encourage members both of the Church of England and 
of the Roman Catholic Church to study once more the history of the last 
400 years, so that all might recognise that the Church of England had, 
throughout, maintained the essentials of the Catholic tradition in spite of 
the Protestant influences which were introduced into the country in the 
sixteenth century. The upshot of the importation of these Protestant 
influences—at a moment when there existed a political quarrel between 
England and the Papacy—was 


the cleaving asunder of the Catholic tradition inherited by the people 
of this country ; Catholics had the choice of remaining in communion 
with the ancient sees of the national Church on the one hand and pre- 
serving the orthodox tradition within the framework of the traditional 
organisation ; or on the other hand of remaining in communion with the 
Pope and organising themselves afresh for the preservation of the same 
tradition in a politically hostile environment.? 


The study presented in support of this thesis was enriched with numerous 
quotations, many of which, however, were of only secondary importance, as 
they enshrined the opinions of men who lived even centuries after the critical 
sixteenth. For this reason perhaps, as well as for those which he trenchantly 
dealt with, one reviewer went so far as to say: “ It is possibly waste of time 
to treat this attitude as serious history.” * It has seemed, however, worth 
while to one, who generally feels he is lost in a jungle when it comes to 
Elizabethan history, to follow the signpost and see what he comes across on 
the way. And after his innocent first steps in the direction suggested, he 
found that he had stumbled upon things which, if well enough known to the 
expert, may yet be of interest to the uninitiated for whom, mostly, Canon 
Rees wrote his book. 

The passing of the XX XIX Articles in 1571 is described as 


the first decisive step which the Church took to stem the invasion of 
Calvinist theology. ... During the next century the Church was 
engaged in defending the Faith from the attacks of the Puritans within ; 


1 By Canon A. H. Rees. 


2 Introd., p. 15. 
3 Clergy Review, July, 1941, p. 42. 
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the main burden of the defence fell upon the inferior clergy, whose 
fidelity to the doctrine and discipline they had received began to bear 
visible fruit towards the end of the reign, when there emerges the piety 
and learning of Hooker, Andrewes, Overall and Field. . . .1 


There may be several disputable points in the above quotation, but we 
can afford to leave sheerly disputable points aside. For we have here better 
than that : a signpost with four names on it. We shall take the first, follow 
it up and see what prospect lies at the end of the road. 

Hooker’s great and classical work, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, was 
indeed written as a reply to Puritan strictures on the doctrine, ceremonies 

,and organisation of the Church of England. Canon Rees will have done 
good service if only by reminding the average Catholic (i.e. Papist), such as 
most of us are, that the Church of England, while hewing herself into shape, 
was fighting a battle on two fronts, not only against the Church of Rome, but 
also against that of Geneva. The question therefore must be faced: If the 
Church of England was resisting thé attacks of the ultra-Protestants, was she 
not therefore defending at least the essentials of Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice? Indeed, what immediately appears from a perusal of Hooker’s work 
\is that his attitude to the Church of Rome and to her rites and ceremonial 
lis very different from that of the early Puritans, who were attacking him and 
the Church he stood for, precisely for being too Papistical. There is a “‘ sweet 
reasonableness ” about his handling of the discussion which contrasts very 
favourably with that of his opponents. He refuses to admit that because a 
certain belief or practice exists in the Church of Rome, it must necessarily be 
execrated and rejected. He will not damn all members of the Church of 
Rome unheard, nor refuse to them necessarily all participation in the Church 
of Christ. Very striking, in more ways than one, is his defence of the law 
which compelled members of the Church of Rome to receive the sacrament 
in the parish church. His opponents argued that, being heretics, idolaters 
and what not, they should not be allowed participation at the Table of the 
Lord, let alone invited, nay compelled, to share of it. His defence is a long 
and elaborate one, and should be read to appreciate its full implications.* 

But, having got so far, we find ourselves wondering whether out of this 
controversy, which in our Catholic way of thinking we have too easily over- 
looked, there may not emerge the solution to the main question—or to one 
of the main questions—raised once more by Canon Rees’ little book. Hooker 
was writing between 1586 and 1600, when the lines of the Established Church 
had become fairly well set. He could write with assurance in interpreting 
the mind of the Ecclesia Anglicana. Now if one thing is clear, it is that 
among the doctrinal tenets of the Puritans, the repudiation of the Real 
Presence and of the Sacrifice of the Mass was one of the strongest. Canon 
Rees would not quarrel with this statement : it is one of his key positions. 
Here, then, we have a grand opportunity of finding out what the mind of the 

, Church of England was on these points in the critical years of the sixteenth 
century. Did the Puritans accuse the Church of England of believing in the 
Real Presence or in the Sacrifice of the Mass? If not, then we can conclude 

1 Pp. 99-100. 
2 Ecclesiastical Polity [E. P.], V, xviii. 5-9. 
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that the Church of England did not believe in them; to the Puritans they | 
were at least as important questions as were vestments and bishops, and they | 
could not have failed to raise them. If, on the other hand, the Puritans did - 
make this accusation, how was it met by the champions of the Church of | 
England? Did they repudiate the accusation as being a false one, or did 
they defend themselves for so believing? This seems to be as good a test 
ease as one could wish for. Let us follow the signpost and see where it leads. 

Before very long we stumble upon something odd. In the fifth book of 
his work, Hooker deals with his adversaries’ strictures on the Book of Common 
Prayer in no less than twenty-three chapters (xxvii-xlix). In spite of the 
length of his defence, what he says at the beginning is as true as it is signi- 
ficant. 


To show their dislike of [our form of prayer], [they] have taken 
against it those exceptions, which, whosoever doth measure by number, 
must needs be greatly out of love with a thing that hath so many faults ; 
whosoever by weight, cannot choose but esteem very highly of that, 
wherein the wit of so scrupulous adversaries hath not hitherto observed 
any defect which themselves can seriously think to be of moment. 


Therefore, in spite of their number, the criticisms of the Puritans were of 
little weight, and both the summary of them which follows in the same 
chapter, and their detailed discussion subsequently, bear this out. However 
strongly the Puritans may have felt about “ our attire,” or the length of the 
service which “ abridgeth preaching,” or the superfluity of “ the Litany, the 
Creed of Athanasius and Gloria Patri,”’ these and the like do not touch on 
the nature of what is the centre of the principal act of Christian worship. 


“ ” 


Did the Puritans, then, recognise the “‘ godliness ” of the Anglican under- 
standing of the Communion Service? Could they find nothing in it 
which they might even construe as a belief of the Real Presence or of Sacri- 
fice ? We must remember how Hooker describes the temper of his opponents : 
“those opposite judgments which never are wont to construe things doubtful 
to the better,” “* those tongues which are always prone to aggravate whatso- 
ever hath but the least show whereby it may be suspected to savour of or to 
sound towards evil,’’ and how he sums them up in a simple phrase as those 
“in whose eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been accustomed to seem 
small.” ? 

If it is the Puritans in general that Hooker has here in mind, it is chiefly | 
the authors of the Admonition to the Parliament (1572) and, above all, Thomas 
Cartwright that are aimed at. Cartwright was the outstanding champion of 
the Puritans : he not only wrote a Second Admonition to the Parliament, but 
when Dr Whitgift, university preacher at Cambridge at the time and later 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote an Answer to the Admonition, he retorted 
with A Reply to the Answer . . . &¢., and, later, met the Doctor’s Defence of 
the Answer . . . &e. (1574) with a Second Reply . . . &c. (in two parts, 
1575, 1577). Though Hooker does not mention him by name, he refers to | 
him unmistakably when he speaks of ‘‘ the Defender of the Admonitions,”’ ® 

1 E. P., V., xxvii. 1. 


2 Id. 
3 E. P., Pref., ii., 10. 
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| and indeed the Ecclesiastical Polity as a whole is a full-dress refutation of 
Cartwright’s Second Reply.1 We may take it then that it was Cartwright 
who had no fault to find with the essential nature of the Communion Service, 
and that he recognised that it enshrined the same attitude to the Real 
Presence and to Sacrifice which he himself maintained. 

This would be so surprising a conclusion to reach by following a signpost 
set up-by Canon Rees, that in fairness to him we must “ beat about the 
bush ”’ a little in order to make sure that we have come to the point the right 
way. If we want a fuller appreciation of Cartwright’s mind, we have not 
only his tracts in the Admonition controversy, but also his monumental 
Confutation of the Rhemists’ Translation of the New Testament. It is difficult 
to choose from among the welter of argument and vituperation which fills the 
closely printed pages ; let a few short passages suffice : 


Hereunto also serveth that our Saviour fore-seeing that it was the 
first and the last time that he should celebrate the Sacrament with his 
Disciples, said, as often as they should doe it, they should doe it im his 
remembrance, But when it is aded, Until his comming, thereby he 
declareth evidently not onely that he should be bodily absent during the 
celebration thereof, but that ... (On Luke, xxii., 19, p. 201.) 


Touching the institution of the Sacrament of order in this place, see 
their folly herein before, upon Matt. xxvi. 20. Into which folly they have 
here made a further step, whilest they call this action in the sacrament, 
The principall act and worke of Priesthood. . . . Neither in the true 
Church, where this sacrament is duely by able ministers celebrated, is it 
yet the chiefe service of God, and the principall act of Ministery, ‘con- 
sidering that the sacraments are appendants, and have their force of the 
preaching of the Gospell. (Id., p. 200) [last italics ours.] 

Unto this they adde, that at this time [the Last Supper] was given 
unto the Apostles the order of Priesthood to administer the Sacrament, 
which is another untruth, considering that the same commission that 
inabled them to the Preaching of the Gospell and gratious promises of 
the Lord, must needs authorise them to administer the Sacraments, 
which are nothing else but seales annexed to the promises. (On 
Matt. xxvi. 20, p. 126.) 

The Sacrament we confesse to be holy, and of Christs owne institu- 
tion. Likewise that it is (as other services wherewith the Lord hath 
commanded himselfe to be worshipped of every Christian) a sacrifice of a 
thankfull heart. But that it should be, as here is meant, a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the quicke and the dead, that wee affirme to be prophane, and 
the invention of mans idle brain. . . . (On Matt. xxvi. 26, p. 126.) 

. . Now when they can not find -so much as one sillable in the 
Scripture either of sacrifice, or of altar, or of priesthood, to nourish this 
monster which their covetousnesse hath begotten, they would put it out 
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to nourcing unto the ancient fathers. And with them they find some- 
what more then they can find in the Scripture howbeit the milke which 
they give it is (in deed) nothing but wind. ... (On I Cor. x. 12, 
p. 400.) 


It is true that Cartwright wrote his Confutation some years after the | 
Admonition controversy, but his colourful language reveals the same mind 
that wrote the Replies to Whitgift, the same mind with which Hooker had to 
deal. How comes it then that Cartwright had nothing of the kind to bring | 
against the ministry of the Church of England? The reason is that, in the | 
earlier stages of the controversy, fundamental agreement on that point had | 
already been reached between Whitgift and Cartwright, and when the mantle | 
of Whitgift fell upon Hooker, he naturally found that the objections to the | 
Book of Common Prayer were only superficial ones. Let us push on a little 
further and see if the earlier stages throw any light on our subject. 

One of the main planks of Cartwright’s platform is the persistence in the | 
Church of England of ceremonies, apparel and ministries which belong to the , 
Papists. Whitgift defends their retention, and so his attitude to Popery is 
correspondingly less hostile. Yet for him, too, is the Pope antichrist, the 
Mass an idolatrous service? and the Papists “‘ wicked and abominable 
idolaters.” ? Nor is this because they have statues and other images in their 
churches—though these are themselves “* against the express commandment 
of God ”’ “—for he angrily repudiates the suggestion underlying the words of 
the Admonition that the wafer-cakes used in the Communion Service are 
“like their God of the altar”: ‘* We are as far from thinking the bread to 
be our God as you, and teach as sound doctrine touching this sacrament.” 5 

In defence of the similarity of vestments, he quotes Bucer : 


For anything to be a note of antichrist is not in the nature of any 
creature in itself . . . but it hangeth altogether of consenting to anti- 
christ’s religion and the professing thereof. The which consent and pro- 
fession being changed into the consent and profession of Christianity, 
there can stick in the things themselves no note or mark of antichrist’s 
religion ® (italics ours) ; 


and, later, he adds on his own account : 


No man in this church is so ignorant but that he knoweth this apparel 
not to be now the signs of a massing priest.” 


Cartwright’s attack on the Communion Service begins with the accusation 
that “ the form of it is taken from the church of antichrist . . . translated 
as it were word for word, saving that the gross errors and manifest impieties be 
taken away” (italics ours). Whitgift naturally seizes on this saving clause 
with gusto—(yet what did Cartwright mean by it ?)—and later he goes on to 


1 E.g. I, p. 488. 
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claim that even in appearance the whole is different: ‘“‘ And yet, if you will 
speak the truth, you cannot say but that the order of the popish service is 
clean altered in this church. . . . How contrary is our communion to their 
mass |”? 2 

The Admonition had denounced kneeling (instead of sitting) when receiv- 
ing the sacrament, and Whitgift had answered : 


It is the meetest manner of receiving this sacrament in mine opinion, 
being commonly used in praying and giving thanks, both which are 
annexed to this sacrament, and are to be required in the communicants. 

. The only peril is adoration, which may as well be committed sitting 
or standing ; 


to which Cartwright retorted : 


And, if kneeling be so void of fault as M. Doctor would make us 
believe, how came it to pass in King Edward’s days there was a. pro- 
testation added in the book of prayer, to clear that gesture from adora- 
tion ? 


Whitgift’s reply is rather disingenuous, but no less significant : 


“The protestation made in King Edward’s days touching this 
gesture ”’ was to satisfy (if it might be) such quarrelers as you are, and 
to take away all occasion of cavilling, not for any great fear of adora- 
tion.? 


This interesting reference to the Black Rubric of the 1552 Prayer Book 
(restored again for good in 1662) shows that in this case the deletion by 


Elizabeth in 1559 was not intended to restore the recognition of the objective 
real Presence—at least Whitgift did not understand it as such, nor in fact 
did Cartwright, or he would have made much more of it. Hence the “ altera- 
tion ” by deletion was not so “ significant ’” as Canon Rees suggests *; belief 
in the objective Real Presence had in fact disappeared from the Communion 
Service. As Whitgift adds a little later : 


There is no such peril in kneeling at the communion as you surmise ; 
for the gospeller is better instructed than go grossly to err. And, as for 
the learned papist, he is.so far from worshipping that he disdaineth that 
holy communion, jesting at it, . . . and the most ignorant and simplest 
papist that is knoweth that the communion is not the mass ; neither do 
they see it lifted up over the priest’s head with such great sanaseateadin as 
they did when they took it to be their God. 


The contrast between the two beliefs could scarcely be more explicit. 
Passing now to the question of Sacrifice and of the ordaining of ministers, 
we are soon aware that in fundamentals there.is no difference between Whit- 
gift’s view and that of Cartwright. The crucial words of the ordination 
service: “ Receive the Holy Ghost, whose sins soever you remit, they are 


1 II, pp. 488-442, 
. Ill, Pp. 89-91. 
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remitted, etc.,” have nothing to do with ‘absolution, still less with offering 
sacrifice: they are the words used “ when Christ did ordain his apostles 
ministers of the gospel,” “‘ they contain the principal duty of a minister,” 
and this duty is “‘ the ministry of the word,” 1 The debate that ensues is all 
about preaching, so that it is clear that the ordinary Protestant interpreta- 
tion of the words “‘ whose sins soever you remit, etc.,”’ as referring to preaching 
(as leading to faith, on which remission of sins depended) is common ground 
between them. 

Hence Whitgift defends the retention of bishops in the Church of England { 
only on ground of jurisdiction and discipline and not on what we should call } 
their superior powers of Orders. He quotes Beza with approval : 


That pastors in process of time were distinct from metropolitans, 
bishops and those whom they now call curates (that is, such as be 
appointed to every parish) was not in respect of the ministry of the word, 
but rather in respect of jurisdiction and discipline. Therefore, concern- 
ing the office of preaching the word and administering the sacraments, 
there is no difference betwixt archbishops, bishops and curates ? ; 


and he himself endorses what he takes to be “‘ Jerome’s mind ”’ that 


a bishop in degree and dignity is above the minister, though he be one 
and the self-same with him in the office of ministering the word and 
sacraments. 


This he can do all the more easily that he denies that ordination is the 
conferring of a sacrament at all. Cartwright had attacked the wearing of 
“‘ white apparel,” and while admitting that it might be given some significa- 
tion working to godliness, yet “ I could for all that never yet learn that [the 
Church] had. power to give new significations, as it were to institute new 
sacraments.” Whitgift replies briefly and to the point : 


Everything that signifieth anything is not “a sacrament ” ; for then 
were matrimony a sacrament ; and so were laying on of hands, and such 
like.4 


We have already seen how strongly he asserted “this apparel not to be 
now the signs of a massing-priest but of a lawful minister ” ; one last quota- 
tion, in which he defends the use of the word “ priest ” will reveal his whole 
mind with regard to sacrifices. The Admonition had said: “ Such (i.e. 
priests) ought to have no place in our church; neither are they ministers of 


1 I, pp. 489-490. 

2 Il, p. 433. 

3 TI, p. 254, Already in the Answer to the Admonition he had made his position clear : 
“It is not to be denied but that there is an equality of all ministers of God’s word quoad 
ministerium : ‘ touching the ministry’; for they have all like power to preach the word, 
to minister the sacraments: that is to say, the word preached or the sacraments minis- 
tered, is as effectual in one (in respect of the ministry) as it is in the other. But, quoad 
ordinem et politiam : ‘ touching order and government,’ there always hath been and must 
be degrees and superiority among them ”’ (II, p. 265). Incidentally we have here a good 
illustration” of the word ‘“ order’’ being used in a sénse explicitly opposed to what is 
normally meant by ‘‘ the power of sacred Orders.’’ One has observed how puzzled the 
Eastern Orthodox are over the ambiguity underlying the title “‘ Faith and Order,”’ 

4 TI, p. 66, ; 
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Christ, sent to preach his Gospel,’ but priests of the pope, to sacrifice for the 
quick and the dead... .”1 Cartwright was not satisfied with Whitgift’s 
first answer : “ I suppose it [the name of priest] cometh of this word presbyter, 
not of sacerdos; and then the matter is not great,” ? so that Whitgift was 
forced to speak plainly : 


I am not greatly delighted with the name, nor so desirous to maintain 
it; (then, after a discussion of the two Latin words, he proceeds :) As 
heretofore use hath made it [the name “ priest”’] to be taken for a 
sacrificer, so will use now alter that signification, and make it to be 
taken for a minister of the gospel. But it is mere vanity to contend for the 
name when we agree of the thing: the name may be used, and not used, 
without any great offence” * (italics ours). 


And that is why Hooker could say of Cartwright and the rest that “‘ the 
wit of so serupulous adversaries hath not hitherto observed [in the Book of 
Common Prayer] any defect which themselves can seriously think to be of 
moment.” It was a dispute of words, they had long since been “ agreed of 
the thing ”*—Whitgift, writing under Parker’s eye, Hooker, writing under 
Whitgift’s eye, defended the name “ priest ” because use would now alter its 
signification from “a sacrificer ” to “‘a minister of the gospel.” The only 

‘change from Whitgift to Hooker is that the latter is more suave and self- 
assured in his measured exposition of the Anglican Polity, and that he is yet 
more tolerant towards the papists inasmuch as he allows the possibility of 
their salvation where they are in good faith; but when it comes to funda- 

| mentals, the real Presence and Sacrifice, they are all “‘ agreed of the thing.” 

It would be easy enough to show from Hooker’s own works to what extent 
he agrees with Whitgift. But there is no need, and this article is long enough 
already. More important than Hooker’s own opinions is the massive evidence 
which Whitgift provides of the current meaning of the Anglican ministry and 
of the Communion Service—accepted by Puritans and Anglicans alike. 

This study was embarked on with the sincere desire of seeing whether, 
after all, there was not something to be said for Canon Rees’ thesis, in spite 
of what Catholic and other historians maintained, The signpost set up by 
him has simply been followed “‘ whithersoever it might lead,” and at the 
end the writer finds himself emerging at precisely the opposite side of the 
jungle from that which Canon Rees believes to be the right one. 


Maurice Bévenor, S.J. 
Heyrsror COLLEGE. 


* IIL, p. 850. 
Id. 
a 2 Til, p. 351. 





RICHARD HOOKER AND IZAAK WALTON 
H. C. PERCY. 


Tue peaceful angler, by his favourite stream, 
Like Izaak Walton, can both fish and dream 

Of things more subtle than the wary trout, 
Eluding the most learned and devout, 

Though, doubtless, the judicious Hooker caught 
His share of truth, as it is grasped by thought. 


co 


So, let us see what is in Walton’s creel, - 

A glimpse of which his charming “‘ Lives ’’ reveal ; 
For, he who writes is ‘‘ The Compleat Angler ’”’ 
And, in his way, is a philosopher, 

Though “ cheerfulness is always breaking through,”’ 
With rare melodious verse enticing you. 


= 


He writes, engagingly, of Dr. Donne, 

Of Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, Sanderson, 
Whose excellence of character was such 
That blemishes require the lightest touch, 
Donne’s secret meetings with his lady love, 
Which he “‘ forbears to tell the manner ”’ of. 


ee, i ee ee | 


And, with what gentle humour he portrays 

Poor Hooker led into a marriage maze, 

Who, though “ an help meet for him,’’ was denied, 
Rejoiced in that his patience was thus tried, 

And in a more ideal companionship 

Which solaced him, whatever he let slip. 


In thought serene, his spirit found repose 
From scenes of controversy, as he rose 

To higher points of view, whence he could see 
““The sweep of tendencies in history,” 

Like some broad river, watering all the plain, 
God’s laws, determining the lives of men. 


—- SOS Oe Oe 


The love of truth, which is so rarely sought, 

With Richard Hooker, took the place of sport ; 
Walton might “‘ stretch his legs up Tottenham Hill,” 
With rod, and basket which he hoped to fill, 

But Hooker, bent on a more urgent quest, 

Was, in proportion to his-task, more blest. 


Though reason and experience are the ground 
Of that apologetic which is sound, 

Yet faith is still the test of ‘‘ things not seen,”’ 
Which are its element, the pure serene 

In which it breathes the air of calm content, 
Above the earthly sphere of argument. 


Implicit faith presents itself for proof, 

And from vain disputations holds aloof ; 
So, Walton was both credulous and shrewd, 
Who, in authority, found certitude, 

And, unperplexed by questions of his day, 
Pursued the even tenor of his way. 
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To love God and his neighbour, was his aim, 
With scarce a thought of literary fame ; 
Such tranquil souls are never made to doubt, 
And “ pure religion ’’ is, indeed, worked out, 
Nor need we seek abroad, or reach too high, 
When truth may in a smaller compass lie. 


The Church, which is, itself, the evidence 

Of Christianity, needs no defence ; 

The broad and vital principles are few, 

And God’s Commandments are summed up in two ; 
Though love to Him comes first, yet it is one 

With that which to our fellow-men is shown. 


For, he who tries to do God’s will attains z 

To that more perfect knowledge which he gains Ir is a 
Of our Lord’s teaching, which is not obscure Associat 
To those who tread love’s way ; the path is sure * Divisi 
Through this dark world, if one pure beam of light Septem! 
Thus reaches travellers, from the Infinite. i 


order,” 
ee 


The fascination of the gentle craft, = _Pr 
Quite proof against the layman’s pointless shaft, Scien 
Lies less in what is actually caught plannin: 
Than in the bigger fish which still are sought ; * Scienc 
It is like all pursuits which are worth while, includec 
Though, more than others, it provokes a smile. 

own, Ww) 
It takes one far away from angry strife, 
And seems to indicate a blameless life; . 
Contentment, like a quest who comes to stay, 
Is met and welcomed in the angler’s way ; 
In quiet meadows, where the waters run, 
He gathers strength for tasks, to be begun. 


But one thing has been known to “ put him out,”’ 

And that is when a fine and lusty trout 

Gets clean away, when almost in the net ; 

This is the only time when he’s upset, : : 
Though not for long, for he has better luck exercise 
When, presently, a nobler fish is struck. generat 


‘ and inc 
In study, as in sport, the expert trains ad 
Disciples in the art of taking pains ; yeversiapme 
The Scholar and the Angler both, alike, of such 
May teach us where to cast, and when to strike, against 
And what a close connection there may be (The A 
*Twixt balanced thought and simple piety. 


We have not lost, if only we pursue 

Ideals and values fading from our view ; 

The principle of fréedom, now at stake, 

Is something to be prized for its own sake, 

As truth is followed, even from afar, 

By those who fain would see things as they are. 


Composure held, when eager for the fray, 

Will help to win the Peace for which we pray ; 
If Hooker teaches us to understand, 

*Tis Walton shows us how the prize to land, 
And to enjoy the world, which God has made, 
Whilst passing through its turmoil, with His aid. 


H. C, Percy. 


** GLENCOE,”’ TEIGNMOUTH. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 
I, Puxrosopny. 


Ir is a significant sign of the times that shortly before the present war the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science appointed, through its Council, a 
“ Division for the Social and International Relations of Science,” and that in 
September, 1941, the Divisional Committee organised a Conference of scientific 
workers in London. The subject of the Conference was ‘‘ Science and the World- 
order,” and its purpose was to consider some of the pressing post-war problems 
as “* problems for all people ” (i.e. in their national and international aspects) : 
“ Science and Government,” Science and Human Needs,” “‘ Science and World- 
planning,” “ Science and Technological Advance,” ‘* Science and Post-war Relief,” 
“ Science and the World-mind.”’ The Conference was very largely attended, and 
included many representative men of science, from nationalities other than our 
own, who were resident in this country. Owing to inevitable preoccupations, the 
only part of the proceedings which attracted any considerable attention in the 
Press was the concluding ‘“ Declaration of Scientific Principles,” from which we 
quote the following: ‘“ Liberty to learn, opportunity to teach, and power to 
understand, are necessary for the extension of knowledge; and we, as men of 
science, maintain that they cannot be sacrificed without degradation to human 
life. Communities depend for their existence, their survival and advancement, 
on knowledge of themselves and of the properties of things in the world around 
them. All nations and all classes of society have contributed to the knowledge 
and utilisation of natural resources, and to the understanding of the influence they 
exercise on human development. . . . Men of science are the Trustees of each 
generation’s heritage of natural knowledge. They are bound therefore to foster 
and increase that heritage by faithful guardianship and service to high ideals.” It 
was added that any policy or power which deprives men or nations of the free practice 
of such principles of the “* Fellowship of Science ” is thereby convicted of “ iniquity 
against the human race.” The Association’s quarterly Journal for January last 
(The Advancement of Science, Vol. II, No. 5) is devoted to a full report of the Con- 
ference, in a necessarily closely printed form. 

In this connection, we welcome the publication of a third and revised edition of 
Sir W. C. Dampier’s History of Science (Cambridge, 1942). Psychology and Socio- 
logy fall outside the author’s plan ; arid though the book is stronger and fuller on 
the side of Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, than on the side of the biological 
- and kindred sciences, it is beyond doubt a thoroughly competent work showing 
abundant evidence of first-hand knowledge. About this book, Professor C. E. 
Raven, of Cambridge, has affirmed that “ for those who believe that an accurate 
understanding of science is an essential element in an incarnational philosophy and 
therefore in a Christian theology, the book is of real and permanent value ”’ (7'heo- 
logy, July, 1942, p. 55).—Among recent American contributions to philosophy, 
there are three books of outstanding interest. In The Philosophy of Schleiermacher, 
Professor R. B. Brandt (Swarthmore College) has given a careful exposition of the 
development of Schleiermacher’s theory of scientific and religious knowledge. We 
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have not seen a more instructive discussion of his use of the term “ Feeling,” which 
is fundamental in his interpretation of religion, and of his consequent opposition to 
Hegel.—In The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl (Columbia University Press) Professor 
E. P. Welch has (in our opinion) successfully carried through a difficult task. 
Husserl was an original and profound thinker, but from the beginning he created a 
difficult terminology exclusively his own and used traditional terms in new ways. 
His ‘“ Phenomenology” is opposed equally to “ Idealism,” ‘ Realism” and 
** Positivism ”.as these are now usually known. Instead of being content with the 
idle formula ‘‘ We know only phenomena,” he sets himself to discover what pheno- 
mena are actually “‘ given as.”” Whatever is given to us in direct immediate appre- 
hension, in its living reality (Erlebnis) is to be accepted for what it is given as, but 
only within the limits within which it is given. Pervading all experience there are 
constitutive factors (principles of relation and connection) which are themselves 
‘* given,” not in the Kantian sense, but as a realm of “‘ Essence-objects”’ in a 
definite experience sui generis. Naturally this doetrine of philosophical intuitionism 
has proved to be the principal object of criticism among students of Husserl.—In 
the “Library of Living Philosophers ” Professor P. A. Schilp (of the North-western 
University, Evanston, Illinois) has organised an original project ; to collect in one 
volume a series of critiques of a living philosopher by competent hands and to 
supplement them with a summing-up by the thinker whose work is the subject of 
the book. This achievement has been carried out in volumes on the work of Mr 
George Santayana and Professor John Dewey, and now we have a similarly planned 
volume on The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, opening with a brief but most 
interesting autobiography, followed by essays from eighteen professional philo- 
sophers, each dealing critically and appreciatively with some aspect of Professor 
Whitehead’s work, and concluding with two papers which Whitehead contributes 
as summarising his final point of view. The result is a much-needed comprehensive 
survey of a philosophy which most students find more than usually difficult. In 
recent numbers of Philosophy (July, 1941, and January, 1942), the Editor, Mr S. E. 
Hooper, has discussed certain fundamental factors in Whitehead’s thinking, and in 
the July number he gives a full descriptive account of the contents of the book to 
which we have referred. To “‘ digest’? Whitehead’s ideas will take considerable 
time, and more to exhaust their-vitality. We believe that increased understanding 
of his work will come as the sciences advance.—In the same number, Dr Olaf 
Stapleton, already known as an eager exponent of idealistic but non-theistic 
Humanism, offers a “‘ Sketch-map of human nature.” He concludes: ‘ To ‘ make 
the most of man,’ socially and individually, implies developing all that is most 
developed in him, all that is most distinctive, all that is unique . . . the fostering 
of these, then, should be the explicit goal of social planning.” He proceeds : ‘‘ Does 
man’s experience of his own nature imply any metaphysical truth about the universe 
as a whole, or its fandamental character? Does it imply that personality-in- 
community is the goal of the universe as a whole, or that a divine person or “* super- 
person ”’ is the ground of all things ? I cannot see that it does. It implies only that 
wherever developed persons occur, they cannot but will this goal” (the italics are 
ours). This statement begs the whole question raised by the assumption that the 
Good of man is nothing more than the term of one series among innumerable other 
series in a process of universal change.—It has been said that (with one exception) 
no being in human form has “ pulled the strings of the ages” as Plato has done. 
Plato-studies, highly technical in detail as some of them inevitably are, have a 
perennial interest which is never merely “‘ antiquarian.” Of this, Dr F. Solmsen’s 
book Plato’s Theology (Cornell University, 1942) is an example. He lays stress on 
the later phases of Plato’s thought, and especially on the tenth Book of the 
‘* Laws,”’ where the theory of kinesis (‘“‘ motion ’’) and of a First Principle (or ulti- 
mate Ground) of Kinesis is central. Mr J. R. Skemp, in a thoroughly documented 
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monograph on The Theory of Motion in Plato’s later Dialogues (Cambridge, 1942), 
traces the doctrine of kinesis through the relevant Dialogues up to the ‘“ Laws.” 
His last word is that we must clearly distinguish what Plato began and what his 
followers tried to complete. Plato postulates “‘ not an omnipotent Creator” but 
“a Being unfailingly good, in distinction from lesser souls who can do evil” (p. 115). 
—In Bradley’s Dialectic (London, 1942) Dr E. W. Church offers a sympathetic but 
critical exposition of the logical procedure carried through by F. H. Bradley in his 
famous book Appearance and Reality. Bradley’s principal purpose was to determine 
a positive criterion of ‘‘ Truth and Reality.” The conclusion is that he did not 
succeed in providing a positive criterion at all. He argues that we cannot by think- 
ing reach the “ Absolute ” because all human thinking is incurably “ relational.” 
We believe, however, that as a protest against a narrow rationalism and humanism, 
and as urging recognition of an absolute life in the universe which does not depend 
for its reality on human self-consciousness, Bradley’s book has a permanent value. 
In the language of religion, God is in history without doubt ; but yet we trust He 
has a richer outlook than He enjoys through any pair of human eyes. 


II. THEOLOGY. 


An effective exposure of the hollowness of all forms of merely secular idealism 
or utopianism is one of the aims of Mr D. R. Davies’ book Secular Illusion or 
Christian Realism. Some effective comments on this book are made in the August 
number of Theology by the Rev. P. McLaughlin: “‘ When Mr Davies goes on to 
pillory the proposition ‘ Goodness is innate: evil is acquired’ as a monstrous 
absurdity, he ranges himself not only against the whole body of Catholic theology 
but against Holy Scripture itself ; the truth about man revealed by God is that man 
is in his essential nature good, and that evil was acquired. . . . The purpose of 
Divine Grace is first and foremost to heal the wounded nature of man, to restore 
it to health (saluum facere) and to its own pristine integrity. . . . The reaction 
against ‘ liberalism ’ has reached a point which makes it opportune to raise these 
issues explicitly.” In reference to “ the modern revival of Protestant theology ”’ 
(sic) Mr McLaughlin urges that the doctrines of the Fall, of Sin, and Redemption 
are, so to say, “* the negative pole over against the positive doctrine of the Creation ” 
(i.e. we presume, of human nature). This warning from the side of Anglo-catho- 
licism is significant—In the May number of The Review of Religion (Columbia 
University) Dr James Mulenburg under the title “‘ Imago Dei” gives a concisely 
competent review of Biblical anthropology in the Old and New Testaments. The 
review leads him to affirm the complete falsity of the doctrine of Barth and Brunner : 
the doctrine that the original Image of God is entirely destroyed and with it the 
possibility of doing or even of willing what counts before God as good. A Roman 
Catholic theologian, Dom Bede Frost, under the title In His Image: A Study of 
Man’s Relation to God, has given a lucid exposition of the traditional Christian 
psychology, showing that the Image of.God is to be found in Man’s mind, but that 
it is a marred image; man is, however dimly, aware of it, and this inspires the 
search for God. In his preface Dom Bede affirms that “the Judaic-Christian 
doctrine that man was created in the Image of God is not only the fount from which, 
however little realised, spring all modern conceptions of the Rights of Man, but 
also the whole distinction between the ideologies of the Allies and the Axis powers.” 
The question remains: Is Grace a special or even miraculous gift, or is it a divine 
attitude to man ?—The purpose of Mr Edward Langton’s book Good and Evil 
Spirits ; a Study of the Jewish and Christian Doctrine in its Origin and Development 
is accurately indicated in the sub-title. The book deserves the tribute paid by 
Dr W. Oesterley in a Foreword: it is remarkable for wideness of range and 
sympathetic appreciation of beliefs which have been the heritage of mankind 
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throughout the ages. The author refers without adverse comment (pp. 62-8) .to 
Dr C. D. Broad’s conclusion that there are cases of apparent “* possession ” which 
cannot be explained as the products of “ self-suggestion;” “* hysteria,” or kindred 
pathological states (Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, pp. 535 ff.). We 
hope that Mr Langton will see his way to write more on this question.—It appears 
that while in the United States (if we may judge from publications) the ethical and 
spiritual meaning of Democracy is a very living question, in this country it is the 
attitude of the Church or Churches. During recent months we have had the Rev. 
Dr J. S. Whale’s Free Church Council address on The Old Faith and the New Order. 
What Dr Whale understands by “ the old Faith” is indicated in his Cambridge 
Lectures on Christian Doctrine. All those who cannot accept the creedal version 
of certain fundamental dogmas are not only ‘ not Christians’ but are ruled out 
from any effective contribution to social progress. The Bishop of Chelmsford, in a 
sensational booklet entitled ‘‘ Jt Can Happen Here !”’ denounces non-ecclesiastical 
Christianity as a dangerous delusion. It is strange to hear what sounds like a 
Protestant echo of the dogma extra ecclesiam nulla salus. A different spirit 
pervades recent utterances of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean of 
St Paul’s. Dr Temple’s valuable ‘‘ Penguin” book on Christianity and the Social 
Order has been reviewed in this Journal ; and Dr Matthews in The Foundations of 
Peace has given us a statement which well exemplifies the maxim laid down by a 
famous philosopher, that ‘“‘ only through the spirit of Realism can the demands of 
Idealism be satisfied.” 

It seems to us that the creed of the Protestant reactionaries, and that of the 
totalitarian ‘‘ Sovereign State,” start from almost the same assumption about 
human nature, though they move from it in very different directions. According 
to the latter, man (or mankind with the exception of a Herrenvolk) is so irredeemably 
bad that he can be ruled only by lying, hatred, force, and terror. According to the 
former, man is so irredeemably bad that his eternal salvation is possible only because 
the Second Person in the Holy Trinity became incarnate and died to save man 
(or a select portion of mankind) from the wrath of the First Person in the Trinity ; 
and yet, narrow and bigoted as it was, that Protestant, Puritan type of faith in 
this country laid the foundations of our political liberty. To-day, we have the 
remains of that Protestant Puritan faith which was young and strong 800 years 
ago, and the reactionaries are right in believing that the mere “* remains ” are not 
enough. There is more of what is still sound and valid for our own day, in that 
faith than some of us had realised. But the way of the reactionaries is not the only 
way, nor, we believe, is it the true way. 


. S. H. MELLONE. 
EDINBURGH, 
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REVIEWS. 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life (Volume I, 1863-1920). By Herbert Hensley 
Henson.—Oxford University Press.—Pp. 341.—Price, 16s. net. 


Tuts is the fascinating record of a notable career. Dr Henson has throughout his 
life kept a private journal of the events in which he had an immediate interest and 
of the personal moods and motives which determined his own part in them. By 
his skilful use of this journal he has so informed the incidents of a varied life with 


. their authentic contemporary savour for himself that readers of this Retrospect are 


privileged to feel the challenge of events that are long since past in all the urgency 
of their immediate moment. There is no escaping the charm of the singularly 
attractive personality which in these pages unfolds itself before us in thought and 
action. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Dr Henson’s life which this record of it 
reveals to us is the conscientious thoroughness with which he prepared himself for 
every task to which he was called. If the nihil tetigit quod non ornavit has applied 
to him in a very special degree, it is because he has attempted nothing for which he 
had not first felt a native aptitude and then set himself sedulously to cultivate that 
aptitude. For instance, he became a very great preacher, certainly one of the most 
widely influential preachers of his day. Looking back to the beginnings of his 
ministry at Barking he says, ‘“‘ I had always cast myself in the réle of a preacher, and 
I had formed a lofty conception of the preacher’s duty.” The “‘ eonsiderable power 
of self-expression in lucid: and incisive speech ’” which he himself notes as part of 
his natural endowment was no doubt an initial and continuing aid towards the 
due performance of that duty. But it might also, and all too easily, become a 
hindrance if not constantly chastened and disciplined by a high sense of the dignity 
and responsibility of the preacher’s mission as a minister of the Word. That that 
discipline of natural endowment has been in fact Dr Henson’s constant and anxious 
care no one who has felt the singular qualities of his preaching, its achieved sim- 
plicity, its probing directness, its nervous force, will be likely to deny. These are 
qualities which may, or rather must, have their roots in natural endowment, but 
their full flowering comes only through wise and careful cultivation. 

The perfecting of the instrument was, most justly, for Dr Henson as a Christian 
preacher a matter of the most conscientious concern. But of an infinitely greater 
concern was his use of the instrument, that lofty conception of the preacher’s duty 
which he had formed. He does not define his conception, but the whole tenour of 
his actual preaching bears witness to its character. The duty of the Christian 
preacher is to dispense the Divine Word—which is always the Word of judgement— 
to the Christian congregation. That is to say, it is to call Christians to know them- 
selves in all their unreason, falsity of judgement and actual wrongdoing in the light 
of the Divine Reason, Truth, Goodness, whose claims upon them they acknowledge 
in the act of faith which makes them Christians. Few preachers have done more 
to present practical morality in its true setting of Christian faith and as the primary 
obligation of that faith than has Dr Henson throughout the fifty odd years of his 
pulpit ministry. It is surely the innermost secret of the influence which that 
ministry has had over all sorts and conditions of Englishmen. Incidentally, it has 
been a little surprising to find Dr Henson, even though it was at the time of his 
ordination fifty-five years ago, betraying a preference for Massillon as preacher to 
Bourdaloue. One might have expected the passionate and almost exclusive 
absorption of the great. Jesuit preacher in the moral aspects and implications of 
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faith to have outweighed, for one who was so soon to enter upon a ministry having 
the same inspiration, the more facile and polished eloquence of Massillon. 

Dr Henson has been a great fighter all his life, a grim fighter and a “* bonnie ” 
one. The clenched teeth and the sparkling eye announce the coming fray, the 
determination and the joy with which he will enter upon it. Something has dis- 
closed the presence of an intolerable wrong which he must, whatever the cost to 
himself, expose. He is at the mercy of that sensitive conscience of his. Its man- 
dates, so sharp and peremptory, he cannot if he would fail to honour. But his 
conscience, if alert and sensitive, has its deep roots in a solid and trustworthy 
judgement, a judgement formed and fortified by his historical interests and training. 
History has meant for him, as it did for the great Lord Acton, the growth of con- 
science in humanity and the one wholly trustworthy disclosure of the conditions 
of its growth. And like Acton he had learned from history that the one indispensable 
condition of this growth was freedom, and that the only true and enduring bond of 
humanity was the order which could most fully guarantee and cultivate this free- 
dom. For him therefore the two evils with which there could be no compromise 
were the tyrannical use of authority and a recklessly individualist anarchy. If 
these evils declared themselves in the sphere of religion they were more dangerous 
than anywhere else. Those to whom the guidance of organised religion had been 
entrusted must be on guard to foresee and if possible avert the first initial threat of 
danger. As Dr Henson looked round upon the actual confusion of the English 
Church at the beginning of his own ministry in it and with his historian’s mind 
took account of the manifold causes of that confusion he saw more clearly than 
most the growing menace of its disruption from within, and girded himself to the 
task of averting that disaster if it were still possible. That has been the nerve of 
all his battles over half a century. He has fought, for instance, for a clear delimita- 
tion of the rights of authority within the sphere of religion. There are, on the one 
hand, truths of Revelation, truths whose authority for all those who accept them is 
inherent in the belief, by those who accept them, that they have been divinely 
revealed. Such truths are those of the Divine Nature and of the fact and special 
manner of the Divine redemption of humanity, the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
On the other hand, is the fact that one of these revealed truths is also a historical 
happening, and the claim of some who wholeheartedly accept that truth, the 
Incarnation, as revealed, that such acceptance is not incompatible with hesitation 
or doubt concerning the traditional statement of belief in the actual mode of the 
Incarnation. Their claim, in short, was that all the detailed circumstances of the 
Divine Life recorded in the Gospels came to us as history and were therefore subject 
to the ordinary methods of historical enquiry, while what was revealed in them was 
the Divine Meaning and Purpose of all life coming to us as Incarnate Lord and 
Saviour. Theologically the distinction might have been allowed as at least harm- 
less. But since the ancient Creeds embodied just those factual details of the Gospel 
story concerning which the historian qud historian could never get beyond a 
purely agnostic attitude, the upholders of this distinction who used these same 
Creeds in the most solemn acts of worship to affirm their faith as Christians might 
seem to have laid themselves open to the charge of at least a certain moral obliquity 
in so doing. They were in fact charged by the traditionalist leaders with gross, even 
calculated, insincerity. It was at this point that the young Canon of West- 
minster flung himself into the fray with a courage that might seem reckless, but 
behind which was the cool judgement formed after long and anxious deliberation on 
all the issues involved. He re-emphasised that existence of a human as well as a 
divine element in the Scriptural Revelation which the authors of Lua Mundi had 
already made familiar and widely accepted in English theology, and the necessity 
for faith itself of distinguishing ever more and more carefully between what in the 
Scriptures (and therefore in the Creeds which are their official summary) is that 
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indubitably revealed truth to which alone faith adhered, and what, because it is 
not of the central essence of the revelation but at most a peripheral accompaniment 
of it, cannot on like terms command the adhesion of faith. To labour to make this 
distinction clear for himself and for others was the special exercise and manifesta- 
tion of intellectual and religious sincerity required of the Christian teacher ever 
since the historico-critical study of Scripture had established its rights within the 
realm of theological scholarship. To shut one’s eyes to the existence and paramount 
importance of the distinction was henceforth impossible. To refuse one’s share in 
the task of elucidating it because the task must be embarrassingly delicate and 
difficult would be for those who had any competence in the matter both cowardly 
and dishonest. Canon Henson’s intervention in the controversy was of decisive 
moment just because he was determined to fight out the issues on the definitely 
moral plane. And his intervention was triumphant even though the full evidences 
of the triumph were long delayed. Theologians of the next generation, the succes- 
sors alike of those in whose defence he had so generously striven and of those who 
had directed the most violent and sometimes. virulent attacks against himself, 
could agree upon a Report which recognised the legitimacy within the Anglican 
Communion of the full measure of theological freedom for which he had so valiantly 
contended. To have been the chief instrument of such a success is surely enough 
to have invested any life with a very special degree of importance. 

The other great interest in Dr Henson’s life has been the vindication of the 
character of the Reformed Church of England as the instrument of national religion. 
Its distinctive character as Reformed was so deeply impressed upon the whole 
history of the English Church up till at least the middle of the nineteenth century 
that no conscientious student of that history could fail to recognise it for what it 
was. But from that time onwards an ever growing body of clerical opinion was in 
open revolt against that conception of the Reformed character of the Church which 
had been stoutly maintained in theory by the High Church theologians of the 
seventeenth century and translated into fact by their fraternal relations with the 
Reformed Churches of the Continent, including, as in the case of Cosin, the reception 
of Communion at the hands of their pastors. To state and defend the plain truth 
of history as to the character of the English Church had, in the face of this increas- 
ingly influential section of current Church opinion, become a positively invidious 
task. Dr Henson hailed it as a duty which in lectures and essays over a long series 
of years he most conscientiously fulfilled. When the Enabling Bill was brought 
before Parliament he fought it tooth and nail on the ground that, if passed, it would 
become the legalised destruction of his cherished ideal of a national Church, and 
from the further conviction that the sectarianised Church would sooner or later 
succeed in repudiating its Reformed character and thus cease to represent and 
become unable to educate the religious conscience of more than a comparatively 
insignificant fragment of the English people. The Bill, however, did pass, and Dr 
Henson was too great a man not to do out his duty to the uttermost under the 
changed circumstances. He can still say : ‘* I remain convinced that my opposition 
to the Enabling Bill was fully justified.” But it was inevitable that the changed 
circumstances under which he had now to work should compel some change in his 
own position. It will be wise to await the appearance of the second volume of his 
Retrospect before attempting to assess, at the risk of misrepresenting, the exact 
nature of that change. 

But this book is not only or even chiefly a record of continual and various war- 
fare. It is the revelation or rather the gradual emergence of a strangely attractive 
and lovable character. By the combination of a questioning intellect and a sensi- 
tive conscience in the native stuff of character, Henson was predestined to constant 
inner conflict in the pursuit of truth. Truth had not come to him easily, but as the 
matured judgement of the meaning of fact which only the most patient and pro- 
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longed scrutiny of the naked fact itself could achieve or justify. But once achieved 
its proclamation and defence in the open field of discussion had become for him a 
paramount duty. In the discharge of that duty he found the peculiar joy of his 
eternal youthfulness. He was ready to sacrifice himself freely in its performance, 
but he longed also, in virtue of his affectionate nature and his need of affection, 
for the understanding and appreciation of others. It is the vice of controversy 
that it so often chokes up the well-springs of charity. It may even poison them. 
It is a vice which is possible only because controversy can for a time hold men apart 
in the whole range of their being. When the natural bonds of life draw them together 
again, justice and charity resume their sway. Henson had suffered deeply from 
misunderstanding, but he has been liberally compensated by the unstinted affection 
of all those whom the commerce of life has brought near to him. ‘* Close personal 
association in life and work has ever in my experience provided the soil in which 
confidence and affection could grow, and these sentiments, so generously expressed 
towards me, have been reciprocated in full measure by myself.’’ The life which at 
its close can rest in that experience has surely had a satisfying measure of fulfil- 
ment. 
A. L. LiLtLey. 


OxForpD. 





The New Leviathan. By R. G. Collingwood, sometime Professor of Metaphysical 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford.—Oxford, at the Clarendon Press.— 
Pp. viii + 887.—21s. net. 


Ir is a matter for congratulation that the illness which led Mr Collingwood to resign 
his Oxford chair has not precluded his completion of this book. Written since the 
outbreak of war, it is, as he tells us in the Preface, the fruit of some twenty years 
of meditation, provoked by the growing menace to civilization of a novel type of 
barbarism. But it covers a much wider field than is indicated by the title. Like 
Hobbes’ great work, it is a scientific treatise on political theory, divided, in Hobbes’ 
manner, into four parts, dealing respectively with Man as such, with Political Life 
as such, with Civilization; i.e. a well-ordered political life (Hobbes’ ‘ Christian 
Commonwealth ’’), and with Barbarism, i.e. an ill-ordered political life (Hobbes’ 
‘* Kingdome of Darknesse’’). After three centuries of obloquy, Hobbes is at last 
coming into his own; if not perhaps as “the world’s greatest store of political 
wisdom ”’ (iv.), at any rate as a treasure-house of constructive thought on politics. 
He was the first modern thinker—Mr Collingwood would say, the first of all time— 
to hold out. to man, by his doctrine of the Leviathan as an artefact, created by the 
free act of the members of the community, a hope of “ protection and defence ” 
against the nightmare of “‘ oppression and exploitation, persecution and war ” that, 
now as in the seventeenth century, threatens him on every side (XII. 9-97). The 
concept of the Social Contract was the keystone of what Mr Collingwood calls the 
‘* Classical Theory of Politics.” That theory, like the Classical Physics inaugurated 
by Galileo and Descartes, represented a synthesis of abstract and factual thinking, 
establishing laws of Nature by the application of the formal principles of mathe- 
matics to the data of observation and experiment. Similarly the Classical Politics, 
interpreting the facts of history by the abstract concept of societas (partnership) 
derived from Roman jurisprudence, established a generalised system of political 
and social doctrine (XXXI.). In neither case was the solution final. Newtonian 
Physics has been radically transformed within living memory, and an analogous 
reconstruction is called for in political theory. To point the way to this, e.g. by 4 
republication of the Roman juristic concept of contract in a form appropriate to 
modern public life (XII. 96,97; XX. 6 ff.), is one of Mr Collingwood’s main concerns 
in this book. The central idea of the Classical Politics, that the essence of a ‘ Society,” 
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be it transitory or enduring, be it an-afternoon walk, a game of chess, a family, a 
University or a State, is a partnership formed for a determinate joint purpose by 
the free act of its members, whereby each is assigned a share in a divisible whole— 
suum cuique, a conception that seems to need fuller justification than is here given 
(XIX.)—stands to-day as firmly as when Hobbes formulated it three centuries ago. 
Where Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau fell short was in their failure to grasp the 
integral relationship of the non-social ‘“‘ State of Nature” to the life of actual 
“ Society.”’ They thought ofthe State of Nature as pre-social, whereas every political 
body is a ‘* mixed community,” comprising a genuine “ society ”’ of self-ruling rulers 
inspired by an immanent social consciousness and exercising transient rule over 
dependants not yet educated to free partnership, who form the non-social consti- 
tuents of the community. There are children in the nursery in the State as in the 
family. In so far as this non-social factor is present—and it must needs be present 
im varying measure in any actual political body—the ‘‘ State of Nature ”’ persists 
concurrently with the ‘“‘ State of Society.’ The presence of criminals and the 
relationship of exclusion between different communities are further illustrations of 
the same point. The life of such communities is; when rightly ordered, a “ dia- 
lectic ” process, by which the non-social elements are progressively incorporated 
into the society and become, by virtue of their capacity for freedom, participants in 
government. Thus the State of Nature and the Social State are limiting conceptions, 
the initial and terminal points respectively of the process ; every well-ordered com- 
munity aspiring towards the ideal of a universal society, an ideal to which it pro- 
gressively approximates but can never actually attain. Mr Collingwood illustrates 
the process by help of two antitheses, (1) that of “‘ authority,” implying free authori- 
sation, and ‘‘ force,” and (2) the Platonic distinction of ‘* dialectic ” from “‘ eristic.” 
Both of the last-named terms imply the fact of non-agreement ; but whereas 
dialectic resolves the non-agreement into agreement by reasonable persuasion, 
eristic handles it as disagreement, as a casus belli, to be determined only by victory 
or defeat. War is the supreme example of reversion towards the lower limit of non- 
sociality. It is justified only on one condition, the menace of an aggressive non- 
social political body, who must be forced to realise that the only way to prosperity at 
home is through peace abroad (XXX. 99). The application to our present troubles 
is obvious. The Classical Politics never won a hold in Germany, where freedom has 
always been anathema, and herd-worship, the religion of non-sociality, is endemic ; 
as is evidenced, in Mr Collingwood’s view, not only by the rise of Hitler but also by 
the dialectical materialism of Karl Marx (XX XIII.). 

Such, in barest outline, is the nerve of the closely-knit argument in the Second 
—in our judgement, the most impressive—Section of the book. Part I, on Human 
Nature, raises a host of difficult and disputable questions, such as the relationship 
between mind and body and between the sciences of each, the nature of feeling as 
the immediate object of consciousness, and the primacy of practical over theoretical 
Reason, consideration of which would carry us beyond the limits of this review. 
Mr Collingwood has a tantalising way of throwing dogmatic assertions at the 
reader’s head, without the detailed justification requisite to warrant their acceptance. 
Some of the questions thus propounded seem but slightly relevant to his main theme. 
With the six closing chapters of Part I (XIII—-X VIII) it is otherwise ; the analysis 
of Choice and the three forms of practical reason are of primary importance, and 
the clear distinction drawn between grounds of Right (conformity to rule) and Duty 
provides a much-needed corrective to their confusion both in Kantian and contem- 
porary Ethics. The third Part is on Civilization, defined (XXXVI, 1-14) as a mental 
process in which the members of a community minimise force in their dealings alike 
with one another and with members of other communities, and exploit the natural 
world scientifically. Part IV deals briefly with the reverse process towards Bar- 
barism, which aims at the destruction of Civilization, an effort which, the author 
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contends, is bound to be defeated in the long run. He concludes with four historical 
types of barbaric rebellion, citing (1) the Saracens, who, as he admits, were but half 
barbarian ; (2) the Albigensian heretics, who furnish the text for an interesting 
study of Manicheism ; (3) the Turks, who “ were the first to conceive the idea of 
barbarism as we know it to-day and to see how it can be carried out” (XLIV, 82), 
and who, after the inevitable failure, have in these last days repented and “ turned 
to honest ways ” ; and finally (4) the Germans. 

Mr Collingwood, who is both a philosopher and a historian, is at his best when, 
as in these closing chapters, he interprets his political theory by historical examples. 
And his best is very good indeed. Originality of thought and logical coherence 
unite to give to his work the stamp of intellectual distinction, which is reflected— 
despite the arrangement in short numbered paragraphs—in the clarity, precision 
and vigour of his style. Of course the book has blemishes, such as the tendency 
above-noted to cut Gordian knots with an ipse dizit, and the undisguised contempt 
showered alike on the “* make-believe ”’ of academic thinkers and on the champions 
of a “‘ common-sense ” which is a thinly-veiled form of “ scientific persecution ” 
(II, 50-53; V, 33). -Mr Collingwood. would not be Mr Collingwood if he did not 
trail his coat. Even when he trails it to good purpose, he is apt to spoil his case, 
as in the criticism of the League of Nations (XXI) by a violence of expression that 
is hardly in keeping with his own teaching on “ civility.” There are times, as when 
he pillories both Kant and the Imitatio Christi (!) as instances of herd-worship 
(XVI, 75, note; XXXIITI, 5), or travesties Christianity as an ‘‘ anger-religion ” in 
which Christians ‘‘ vent their wrath with God’s own approval upon God’s own 
wounded head ” (X, 62; see also XII, 68), when he frankly indulges in irresponsi- 
bility. Such lapses are in themselves pour rire and irrelevant to Mr Collingwood’s 
argument. The danger is that they will impair the value of his book for just those 
readers who have most need to learn from it. Those, on the other hand, who have 
the gift of discernment will ignore these superficialities and appreciate the real 
merits of the work as a constructive essay in political philosophy, as indeed the 
most serious contribution to that study that has appeared in England for many 
years. - 

W. G. DE Bureu. 
OxrorD. 





Should Nations Survive? By Dr Hilda D. Oakeley.—George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
—1942.—6s. net. 
Tuis little book is the utterance of someone deeply sensitive to spiritual values and 
versed in the thoughts which men have had in the past, or have to-day, about the 
universe, who looks with distress, with some bewilderment, and yet with a light of 
hope, at the conflict of nations, the agonies and confusions, of our time. The ques- 
tion in her mind is whether the continued existence of different nations is something 
which can, in spite of all the evils we see associated with nationalism, be regarded as 
good. This question cannot be answered by defining the term “nation” in the 
abstract and arguing from its implications. Whatever communities there may be 
to which it is doubtful whether the term “ nation ” ought to be applied, we have 
a number of concrete peoples carrying on distinctive traditions—the English, the 
French, the people of the United States, and so on, and it may be asked whether 
the English tradition is one whose continuance is desirable, whether the French is 
such a tradition, whether the American is such a tradition. Dr Oakeley. insists 
rightly, with Ernst Troeltsch, that “ history is an immeasurable, incomprehensible 
profusion of unique, individual tendencies.” But the survival of nations, in this 
sense, is not something which can be affected by any choice of ours. The title of 
Dr Oakeley’s book rather suggests that we have it in our power to say whether a 
nation is to survive or not. So long as there are Englishmen or Frenchmen attached 
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to their national traditions, we can no more abolish those traditions from the world 
than we can prevent the sun rising to-morrow. ‘“ Should the sun rise daily ? ” would 
seem an odd question. What does depend on the resolution of statesmen is whether 
States shall be created or maintained according to varieties of national tradition. 
A national tradition may persist though the nation is included in a State which 
embraces other nations, as the Scottish and Welsh national traditions, or even 
though the nation is a subject one in a state in whose government it has no part, as 
the Greek, the Serbian, the Armenian national traditions in the old Ottoman empire. 
Or part of a nation may be included in one State and part in another State, as was 
the case with the Polish nation after the partition. Thus the question of practical 
consequence is not so much whether nations ought to survive (they will survive 
anyway) as whether we ought to strive for or maintain an arrangement of the world 
by which each several nation is politically united in one autonomous State. That 
was the question before those who framed the new maps of Europe at Versailles ; 
that will be the question before those who frame the settlement that follows this - 
war. 

It is the association of the nation—or, as Dr Oakeley would prefer to call it, 
the ‘‘ historic community ’—with the State which produces, she maintains, the 
evils of nationalism. This association, she says, is by no means necessary. ‘ That” 
the nation is not in itself capable of existence and development without being clad 
in the armour of the State as power seems an untenable position.” It is to the 
“historic community,” the community constituted by a tradition going through 
successive generations, that the spiritual values which she would like to see con- 
served belong. The better world, as she conceives it, would be one in which the 
conflict of national societies would be replaced by a harmony. Attempts in former 
centuries to unify the family of mankind have had imperfect success ; she sees the 
hope of something more effectual in ‘‘ creative personality.” ‘“‘ The salvation of any 
society of nations would depend on the perfecting of personality.” I must confess 
that the image here presented to my mind has a certain vagueness : I cannot quite 
translate Dr Oakeley’s ideas into the picture of possible concrete events. 

It is true no doubt that a national tradition is not necessarily associated with a 
State. But where a community has a distinctive national tradition it always, I 
think, desires to form a State of its own, or at any rate to form part of a State in 
which its tradition may be carried on in freedom. Ought we to disapprove of any 
world order which does not give this desire complete gratification in the case of 
every “ historic community ” ? That is what the principle of the “ self-determina- 
tion of nationalities ” affirms. It is often questioned to-day whether the principle 
should be taken as valid without qualification. When we study the connection of 
the nation with the State, these problems thrust themselves upon our consideration. 
Dr Oakeley’s book skirts them, but she has not gone into them. She has been 
content to show how the preservation of a ‘“‘ historic community’s ”’ tradition is 
something good, for that we may be grateful to her. 

Epwyn BEVAN. 
OxForD. 





The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp, North- 
western University, Illinois.— $4.00. 
Tue time for paying compliments to the metaphysical genius of A. N. Whitehead 
has now passed and philosophy students must go through the “ blood, toil, tears 
and sweat ’ which must accompany any serious attempt to grasp, even partially, 
the cosmological profundities of the Philosophy of Organism. It is safe to say that 
the road to future metaphysical speculation will lie through Whitehead and not 
round him, and this much is realised by all the contributors—even the most critical 
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—to this welcome addition to the philosopher’s bookshelf. The book comprises 
eighteen essays by American philosophers, together with ‘* Autobiographical 
Notes ”’ (the only existing Whitehead autobiography) and two short articles by 
Whitehead himself. Mention must also be made of the excellent Whitehead 
Bibliography which will undoubtedly be of great value to students. This third 
volume in the series ‘‘ Library of Living Philosophers ”’ does not profess to be a 
Commentary on Whitehead, but there is little doubt that it will be regarded as 
such for a long time to come unless some philosophical genius has already begun his 
life’s work of compiling an officially acceptable Commentary. 

In such a symposium it can hardly be expected that the standard is uniformly 
high, but all the contributions are worthy of detailed study. And no doubt the 
contributors would be the first to admit that the philosophic worth of the essays 
is due in no small measure to the fertility of thought exemplified in, and generated 
__ by, their special subject—A. N. Whitehead. 

The reflective reader will discover, even at the first reading, that a large number 
of criticisms of Whitehead cancel each other out. For example, one writer assumes 
“* of course that Whitehead is a Naturalist ” (p. 849) while another states that ‘‘ He 
is opposed to naturalism in any of its forms” (p. 409). Again, “‘ Mr Whitehead’s 
fundamental metaphysical reduction to process in place of substance ”’ (p. 614) 
is all to the good, while the “ eventists (who) have made a basic choice in their 
rejection of substance ” have chosen badly (p. 409). The view that “* Mr White- 
head simply cannot help seeing all things sub specie mathematicae” (p. 618) must 
be placed alongside the opinion that Whitehead ‘is “‘ at all times ” both a Mathe- 
matician and Philosopher (p. 128). One essayist has a great deal to say regarding 
Whitehead’s “ linguistic unintelligibility ’’ behind which lies ‘“‘ a still more. funda- 
mental philosophical unintelligibility ’’ (p. 822), while another has “‘ little sympathy 
with most of the criticisms that are passed upon Mr Whitehead on the score of the 
terminology he uses” (p. 660). And finally, through lack of space and not of 
examples, one writer does not require the “‘ assumption that what is there occurring 
(in physics) is qualitatively like what we most intimately observe and personally 
enjoy in our own experience ” (p. 878), while a second holds that we are justified 
in using “ the traits of immediate experience as clews for interpreting our observa- 
tions of non-human and non-animate nature ”’ (p. 648). 

These opposed statements are quoted, not to score a cheap debating point, but 
to stress the much more important point that when reflective thinkers disagree, 
there must be something extremely important about which to disagree—in this 
case the philosophy of Whitehead. 

It is impossible in the space available to deal seriatim with some of the issues 
raised by the essayists. But Professor Lowe’s contribution on ‘* Whitehead’s 
Philosophical Development ”’ must be mentioned, for it is exceptionally good, and 
few students will quarrel with the Editor for permitting it to occupy three times the 
space accorded to any of the others. Admirers of Whitehead have been waiting 
for this kind of thing. By a judicious selection from, and an illuminating interpreta- 
tion of, the earlier writings, Lowe carefully traces the development of Whitehead’s 
thought and seeks to remove some prevailing misconceptions, especially the one 
that “this man was entirely a professional mathematician, interested primarily 
in the same things that interested Russell ” (p. 45). The reviewer admits to a bias 
towards this prevailing opinion, a bias not altogether unwarranted by the public 
and private remarks of Whitehead himself, but after reading Lowe the bias has been 
replaced by a “‘ wobble.”’ It is refreshing to read his comments on the critics who 
attack Whitehead for “‘ minimising the importance of clear knowledge and assigning 
a high value to the vague ” (p. 52). This is a specious kind of criticism (Bergson 
has also suffered from it) which will be correctly appraised by the majority of White- 
head’s students who have been taught, in a hundred different ways, that “ our task 
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is to correlate what is clear and superficial with what is vague and fundamental ”— 
a phrase which has stuck in the reviewer’s mind from the moment it came from the 
lips of the lecturer over seven years ago. At the risk of appearing ungenerous to 
one who has given so much, it must be stated that Lowe lays himself open to the 
tu quoque retort by following the prevailing tendency of commentators to classify 
Whitehead as a panpsychist. Firstly, it is surely much too early, and certainly 
inadvisable, to “classify” this profound thinker who cuts across all previous 
philosophic classifications, and secondly, if classification must be attempted, why 
fall back on an inadequate traditional term ? The clear and repeatedly expressed 
view of the Philosophy of Organism is, not that minds or souls are everywhere, 
but that patterns of feeling or emotion are everywhere. If feeling is fundamental— 
and it certainly is—surely any derivative of mdv.ysvy7 is inadequate ? Why not a 
derivative of dv dos or something similar ? : 

Dewey’s essay on ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Whitehead ’’ may be disappointing to 
many students of Whitehead because the author’s interpretations are based on one 
work only, ‘“‘ Adventures of Ideas.”’ Needless to add, the writer’s reputation is well 
maintained even within this limited scope, and this particular work will be still 
further illuminated by Dewey’s commentary, but the reader naturally has an uneasy 
feeling that ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Whitehead ” stretches far beyond the borders of 
“ Adventures of Ideas.”” Dewey’s masterly exposition of “‘ the skeleton of. White- 
head’s system” makes one wish that he had dealt with the full and living 
“ organism ”’ in ‘‘ Process and Reality.” > 

Two short essays by Whitehead himself—‘t Mathematics and the Good ” and 
“Immortality ” bring to a fitting conclusion a book which is a most. welcome 
addition to philosophical literature. The two essays naturally need no praise, and 
when the book has found its metaphysical level, it will need none. 


SyDNEY P. WHITEHOUSE. 
DUKINFIELD, CHESHIRE. 





The World’s Crisis and Faiths. By Baron Erik Palmstierna.—The Bodley Head.— 
Pp. 192.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tats book is more theoretical and less practical than its title might suggest. The 
author’s main thesis is that the present chaotic state of the world, with its persisting 
economic rivalries and recurrent expectations of catastrophe, is due to the absence of 
the religious spirit. ‘‘ The fabric of human society remains unstable as long as the 
spirit of man has found no rest.” The general attitude of the book is broadly 
similar to that which we associate with the name of Sir Francis Younghusband 
—who contributes an encouraging foreword—and those who share his intense 
interest in the proceedings of the various Congresses of Religions which have been 
frequent in recent years. At such gatherings the chief stress is laid upon the com- 
forting fact of the universality of the religious spirit—of which, as our author so 
often reminds us, dogmatic theologians are apt to be insufficiently aware—and upon 
the desirability of concentrating attention upon agreements rather than differences, 
the latter being left for the most part to be dissolved in the warmth of the friendly 
sentiments which are engendered by the conference spirit. Our author has obviously 
associated chiefly with the leaders in such assemblies, and is perhaps insufficiently 
aware of the problems of ordinary life which re-emerge—especially in places where 
several religions exist side by side—immediately after “‘ the Captains and the Kings 
depart.” So, the book is more attuned to the mood of those who “ mount up with 
wings,” although it will also be helpful to those who have to walk without fainting 
under the burden of practical perplexity. After an introductory analysis of the 
actual situation, the author discusses the conceptions of the soul in the yarious 
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religions, the problems of pre-existence and immortality, the belief in God, the 
problem of evil and the related doctrine of Karma. Sometimes the treatments 
overlap, but that is unavoidable in a book of this kind. The chapter on “‘ Ideals ” 
is specially good. The establishment of a universal belief in pre-existence seems to 
the author to be of primary importance, as affording a basis of unity between the 
religions, but his arguments on this point do not altogether carry conviction. That 
the spirit of love is the foundation of all true religion is rightly and beautifully 
emphasised, but even here a little more differentiation would have been helpful. 
We should have welcomed a discussion upon the point so pertinently raised by 
Schweitzer as to the perilous subjectivity of the attitude of love in Buddhism ; and 
then there is the question as to whether the fullest development of love is possible 
on the identity relation between man and God—which our author seems almost 
exclusively to consider—as well as the question of the significance of the distinction 
indicated in the title of a recent book, Eros and Agape, the widespread influence of 
which would seem to suggest that the distinction is of some importance. Problems 
such as these inevitably emerge when we consider the essential, and not merely 
external, relations of religions to one another, and the employment of a unifying 
word must not be allowed to simplify overmuch the task of readjustment. 

The spirit of Baron Palmstierna’s book is admirable and his earnestness and 
sincerity are unmistakable, and if certain exclusive dogmatists are stimulated by 
the reading of it to reflect upon the injustice of their attitude, it will do much good. 
We are only occasionally conscious that the writer is using a language which is not 
his vernacular ; his use of the word “ transpire,” for example, is curious, and his 
employment of “ shall” and ‘“ will” indicates a linguistic licentiousness even 
greater than that which an Englishman usually attributes to a Scotsman. He 
directs us with sympathetic skill towards the treasures which are to be found in 
the religious classics of other peoples. He assembles his citations without the 
intervention of misleading interpretations, and is perhaps a little too ready to 
substitute an anthology for an argument. His opposition to divisive intellectualism 
is apt to become an obsession. He is so anxious to avoid definite formulation that 
he inclines to fall over backwards into a sentimentalism lacking in robustness, which 
might be described as an application of the “old school tie’ idea to religions. 
According to him we all really belong to the same class religiously if we could only 
get down to fundamentals and realise this unity. But the trouble comes for most 
of us when we have to decide which particular tie we are to wear, as the wearable 
tie must have some definite pattern. It is just the old difficulty of passing from the 
abstract to the concrete universal, and in the diseovery of a form of religion which 
shall be not exclusive and antagonistic in spirit, but inclusive of the good that is in 
other religions wherever found and in whatever guise, intellectual construction is 
necessary. The author confuses a justifiable antipathy to the petrifactions of dogma 
with an opposition to all intellectual formulation whatsoever; but surely when a 
doctrine is found to be inadequate the remedy lies in the discovery of more adequate 
construction rather than in the scrapping of all attempts at intellectual clarification. 
Baron Palmstierna is himself not quite consistent on this point. On one page he 
finds fault with the Anglican Report on Doctrine because of its want of definiteness 
on a certain point, and a few pages further on reiterates his diatribes against definite- 
ness, evidently what is a virtue in one case being a crime in the other. 

The variety of the sources from which the author elicits what he conceives to 
be the essence of religion, as well as the beauty and impressiveness of his presenta- 
tion of it, constitute the chief value of the book. We are slightly doubtful about its 
effectiveness in getting the appeal of essential religion across to the ordinary man, 
overcoming the recalcitrancy of the human material and diminishing the “‘ time- 
lag ** between faith and action, and thus fulfilling the implicit promise of the title. 


3 W. S. Urqunart. 
Torpuins, ABERDEENSHIRE. 








